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^CHAPTER I 
'INTRODUCTION 



, Pu rpose of th*ife Study 

s 



The essential philosophy and objective of social work has. b,een 
stated many t-imes as "helping people to help thenjee 1 ves The .individual , 
it is assumed, however ydi sadvant-eg^ he may be atv th'e moment/\i's; his own 
greatest hope for a better future* Responsibility is asc r i Bed _ul t.imf^ te 1 y 
tp t'he i nd i V i dua 1 , and with it dignity. l-n theory , soc i a 1 workers and 
agencies serve as^resources to the individual as he is gUided to realize 
and act ua 1 Fze h i s "own •^bi 1 i t ies and potentialities. 

le^The aap between ph i 1 osophy and practice, especially in insti.- 



tut ioiial i^e^'''publ ic::v^e^^ has been documented nrfany times, the 

ideal of "helping people help themselves" remains a basic theme in the 
ethos of welfare prQgfams and^ agencies in this society. How this can be 
accompl J shed , given^'the constraints often placed upon public assi.stance 
programs and the nlul t Tdimensi'onal .characteri st jcs of the problem of 
poverty i n^ Amer icy^,' i s a major question for research and policy. Literally 
hundreds of new, tpec-isrhn^TTDjects to encourage econ'omic self-sufficiency 
among recipients oj publ ic wej^are l^ye been under;taken in this' country, 
mostly by the federal >govemment, during the past half-century, frequently> 
on a demonstr*'at ion basis. In a very general sense, these projects have 
been based upon Implicit assumptions about the fundamental ways in wj^iich 
the poor are different from other members of th^^oci^ty and about ways 
in which these, di f f erenc^s mi gh t' be ^ 1 essene'd. - / 

Reflecting this dialogue of assumptions is the current debate Over* 
whether- the poor are "qual i tat^^i vel y" or* "quant i tat i vel y" different from 
the rest of the society. The difference is of more ' than academ i c interest 
as the orientation that- one takes in the allocation of funds for wel fare * 
programs ,can, often hinge on the position taken on' this issue. 'If it is 
assumed that the d i,f f i cu 1 t j es of the poor, dependent families are the 
.result of ""(^lual i tat i ve differences," investfrient should be in such pro- 
grams dMi vocational rehabilitation and occupational training. What must . 
be altered is the culture ratVier than merely the condition of poverty. 
Conversely, if it is assumed that th^ manifested difficulties are the, 
result of ."quanti tat i ve" d i'f f e ren<^6s , what is needed is a program to ^ 
raise income levels,^ A middle road is also possible. It may be that 



' ' * ' " * 4 ■ ■ 

l^^,.'V For backgrouhd-.of t*h i s dialogue see H. F. K,auf man , ' Kj».. P, 
Wilkin.6o?V ar^d L. W, Cole, Poverty Programs and Social Mobility . Social 
. Sc i entfc? Research Center, Report 13^'Mis3issippiState University, 
September I966. For ^more- recent treratments , see Committee for Economic- 
Development, I mprov i nq the Pub 1 i c* We 1 fare Sys tem , a Statement on National 
POliCy-by the Research and Policy Committee, New Yorkf April 1970, ^and 
ElmO R. R.USCO, "The Family As.sistance Act," University of Nevada, . 
Governmental Research Newsletter April 1970. > 



those families -af f prfted ' bb^ih alternatives simultaneously would profit 

the <nost. ^ * 

? , • 

While the na t i on'a T i aves tment in social welfare demonstration pro- 
ject express i ng these alternative assumptiens has continued to expand, 
the effects of theie on the level of client and family functioning 
have only been partially evaluated. Without careful assessment , the- ^ 
relative merits of any giv_§n project might be lost'or incorrectly esti- 
mated while error's could be repeated were the project' to serve as a 
prototype. . I t is significant that during recent years, as serious 
attention has been given to the possibility of establishing a national^. 
VncofneTnaintenan.ee program,, the investment in evaluation research has 
i nc reased..' ^ • * , * 

The purpose of this study was to a-scertain the differential effects 
that additions of higher levels of financial assistance and/or seryi ces 
over ? period of one year woul d 'have on the life styles and potentials 
for upward sociat mobil i ty. of selected famili>2s receiving public welfare 
assistance. 'The selec.ted c 1 i en t .f am i.l i es were recipients of the nation' 
'largest and perhaps most controversial public welfare program. Aid to 
Fartii lies with Dependent Children (AFDC).^^ The study focused upon a two- 
county, rural area of cen tra T M i'ss i ss i pp i . , ^ 

Organization of the Study / 

.The study was initiated and' conducted as a cooperative effort 
involvii>g agenc i es .of * f eder a 1 . and state government and un.iversity per- 

'sonnel. Two" units within the. Bureau of "Family Services'r namely the 
Demonstration Projects Section arpd the Office of Special Services, pro- 
vided funding through. the Missi.ssippi Department of Public Welfare for 
the principal action cc^pofiehts of the demonstration project. The 
Demonstration Projects Section, authorized under Section 1115, Titl.e X! 
of the Social Seeur i ty' Act-, provi ded i nc reased financial assistance and 
special services to selected clients in Madison County. The Office of 
Special Services provided funding for a work exper ience- and training 
program in adjoin ing ^ttal a County. This was supported under Title V 
of "the Economic Opportunity Acfof 196^ which authorized programs^to 

, develop and upgrade employable skills thus improving the empl oyab i 1 i ty 
of the main provider in. fami 1 ies wi th needy ch i 1 dren. 



1. A i^ecent survey of* experiments and evaluations is reported in 
Helen 0, Nicol, "The Economist *and Aspects of Social Welfare Research," 
Wei fare ia Review , (March-April 1^70), pp. 1-10, 

■V: This program was entitled^ Aid to Dependent Children prior to 
passage of Public Law 87-5^3; the^ublic Wei fare 'Amendments of 1962. 

Social and Rehabi 1 i tation Service, U. S^ Department of • • , 
Health, Education and Welfare. ^ ' * 




The Division of Commuhity Services within the Mississippi Depart- 
ment of Publ ic Welfare was responsible for administering and conducting' 
tfie demonstration pr7ij.ect. , Th^ combined lll.S-TitleV effort was named ^ 
the ••Mississippi Project^V wi th t+ie "staff directly responsible to the ^ ' 
State w^l^fare department, " A project off.ice was. esti^bl i shed I n Madison 
Cqunty Hfc November, 1967, wnth a director, responsible fq^r thell'15 and 
Title. V projects, ^ casework supe'rvfsor for both counties, two. case- 
workers for * Madison County , and one caseworker f6r Attal a County . 

. ^- ■ . V • . ■ ' 

^ c^search^ component; was^ f jAnded by a matching grant from the 
Of f ice ot ^e^earch artd Demonstrate on s , SRS,\HEW, to the Social Science 
ReseiSrxh-Center , Mi ss i ss ippi ;.State University. The research project 
dl rector was 'cdhsul t<d on major decisions regardi ng ppet*ali on of the 
demonstration project»and maintained close contact with tRe local staff" 
throughout* the study. An effort . was made t^ minimi^ze the impact of the 
research on aspects of the demonstration p^roject other ^than those in . 
which an input from the research wa§ part of. the overall design, e.g. 
as in selection of cl ients to rece [Ve various prqject components.' 

- . Design of the Study ' ^' ' . 

The evaluative de^i^n of the sfUdy followed what >ias been described - 
as. a "goal-model" approach.J' This is one of severa'l models for concept 
*tu^lizin9 t>ie ^ re fat f onsh i ps among ^ constellation of variables in a pur- 
posive^ change process. ' As with m.any other mod^el s , Tt focuses only upon 
population and program variables and thus requires an. assumpi i oh of 
constancy and support i veness' in the broader' s i tuati o^al milieu. -W)iile ^ 
this assumption' needs to be exam-^ned careful 1 y at the sociological leve'l, 
it provides a means of focusing study. In interpreting the findings of 
such focused sjudy, however, it is important to recognize that influences 
of situational^, and soc i a,Nst rue tural ' var i-abl es have ndt been tak^n into 
account. . ' , 

/ • ■ / ' 

As described by Levinson, '>the basic flow fhrough the goal -model 
begins with (l)^an incoming grpup (called s imp 1 y * I ncome) 'possess i ng 
certain population characteristi'cs to whom (2) something is done (the 
program Input-Output components) which in turn produces (3) a Sesired 
change (Outcome) assuming that (^) certain attitudinal and cognitive^ 
changes h'ave previ ousl y occurrecl (the I n termed i ate 'var iabl es) . Income 
in the present case consisted of AFDC recipients- in the selected counties. 
Inputs included the 1115 and Title V program components*. Outputs were 
the actual levels of operation of these programs. Outcome ^fiables 
represent the long-range objectives of the p'rogr-ams, namely economic 
self-suffic\iency and personal resource actualization of the clients and 

. ^ * . . . 

1. See Perry Levinson, "Evaluation of Social Welfare Programs: Two 
Research Models^" Wei fare i n Review , (December 1966). 

2. See H. F. Kaufmarr, K. P. Wilkinson^ and L. W. Cole, o^.* ci t . 
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their' Chi Idren: i n terHieii ate "va r i abl es of interest in the study had to 
.do wi th changes in attitudes and knowledge conce rn i ng work , self, society,, 
rs^communi ty resources and the like. , ' \ ' , 

\,There is^ of course, a serious quest ion as to'whether movement 
toward long-range goals'can be evaluated over , a period of time as short ^ 
as the duration of the demonstration project." "Ha rd" 1 nd i ca tor s of 
short-range changes, such as changes i n 'empl oyment status, movement off ^ 
welfare, job ret'^ention, and**^! nc reased' earn i ng s ,. m i gh t reflect fund^ental' 
changes-in mobility potentials. On the otfier hand, these changes might 
'.reflect temporary gains to be followed by frustration and .regression 
when the support of the program variables is removed.^ Within the tem- ^ 
poraj limits of the study, and recogn i z i ng -the operation of Unmeasured 
si tuat ional and structural variables, it was necessary to focus upon the 
intermediate variables, that i-s,, upon the var^l^ables which were hypothesized 
t% have changed in such/a way as to.be f ac i 1 i -ta t i ve of later upward • soci al 
mob i 1 i ty . , 

The program inputs were designed to refjeqt distinctive concepts- 
of-, public assistance, ^ne ^roup of client-s, under the Title V program 

^received i nc rinsed f i nanc i a 1 assistance in the form of payment for 
attending vocational orientation classes and for participating in on-the- 
job- training arranged by the caseworker. A second group, ^nder the 1115 

•program, received free, medical , dental and other services and experiences 
for themsQlv^s and their families. A third group, also under 1115, 
received increased financial assistance only. ■ A control group, v^thich 

• cont'inued to ^r-ece i ve ' the usual -level of support and serv i ces ,^ was a' ba.se 
against which the differential ^mpacjs of the th-ee types of^ support 
could be compared!, , ^ ^* 



l^ethods of Research ^ 

The research design called for base-line and follow-up measures 
of the intermediate variables with the program ^^ariables to be in opera- 
tion for one yea-r. The plan was to /include 100 female clients in e^chi 
county. These would be AFDC mothe-s whose backgrounds, work histories, x 
and famMy circumstances woul d^ i nd i cate a favorable chance of success- 
fully completing the work experience and train ng program. The clients 
would then be randomly ass gned among four groups of 50 each. This 
plan wa-s revised prior to the first period of -nterview ng to allow for 
(0 possible refusal s, movement from the state, deaths and other factors 
which might, make 'nterviewing impossible, (2) the ■ poss i b i 1 i ty that some 
clients might choose" not to participate in the demonstration program, 
and (3) the possibility that the AFDC case 1 oad . i n A t ta 1 a Coun ty , which 
was smaljer than in Madison County, might not ;r>clude 100 clients who 
could meet the criteria f or par t i c i pat i on . The s^ze of the study group 
was raised to 238,. which included vi-tually all of tht>i^ in the two 
counties'who we-e judged by the caseworkers to tje eligible. 'A decision 
wafi also made to' draw one-half of the control group from each county,^ 
rather than tak-ng all of these ^ rom A 1 1 a 1 a" Count y as or i g '>na 1 1 y p I anned „ 

Population and 'intermediate va-^iables ,were measured- f i -st thrsQ^gh ^ 
structured interviews prior to initiation of toe der^.onstrat ' on programs. 
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A preliminary interview 
living, socioeconomic c 
rega^r^ ng work, welfare 
^^TTTetestfed (N=l^)' i n mid 
^freld sfudy . 'F veld wor 
Interviewers for the st 
the aid of welfare ag 
during -three weeks', by* 
advfers^ community react 
be usable - and the cl i 
the four groups as fol 1 



schedule cpveri^ng f ami 1 y -s t ruct u re , level of 
haracter i sties,- soc i a l^e let i onsh i p$ , att iiudes 
' and* society > and selected personal resources, was 
-Sepfember , .-1 96^, ^nd modified foV use in the ^ 
k li n Madjson and Attala dbunties^egan October 1. 

y were recruHed from among JocaJ residents with 
t$ i n each county . The- i nt^erv i ews were <omp 1 eted 
October Z^,^with no refusals, break-of f s , .or 
ic>ns\. Of the 238 . schedu 1 es , 230^were judged to , 
ents'were ^ssigned Jby th| research director to 



ow^ : 



'Group I (Control Group)' . 
Group II (Title V: Training anpi Income) 



56 (28 "Madis^on, 28 Attala)^ 
60 (Attala) 



^ Group III (1 1 15:~ Special Services) \ - 58 (Madison) 



Dup IV (1115: Income Only) 



Total 



56. (Had i son) . ' 
230 i]k2 Madison, 88 Attala) 



As soon >as this period of field interviewing was completed, the 
research director gave the director' of tl^e Mississippi Project th^ four 
lists of names. The reserve (over the^ 50 originally planned) in each 
group was to be used to make up for any refusals, etc. in the program 
groups. The programs were begun in the 4:wo counties on November 1, 1967. 

Data on the program variables were collected throughout the year by, 
the caseworkers in consultation wi^:h the researchers. In addition to 
official records of all inputs, data wqre' col lected on the operation of 
the programs, and on levels of participation of clients and caseworkers. 



The follow-up interviews were completed after one year of program 
.operation,* in November, 1968. The interview schedule repeated* the 
critical measures of the i ntermed i a'te Var i ables which had been included 
earlier plus selected measures of the clients' Reactions to the program 
variables and to s i gn i f i cant event s of the i nte rven i ng year. All but six 
of the 230 clients were rei ntervi ewed. Jorty-three of those interviewed, 
at both time periods were clients who had been assigned to one of the 
program groups but who, for reasons discussed below, had not participated 
in tjie programs during the year. Omitting these from the analysis,'V 



r. 

the 



"^Vf ^Characterist ics of t"he"sQ 43 clients are shown 
tables where they are labeled as Group V , Residu<>ls 
included in the control 
selected and because of 
part i c i pa te , 



in t he append i x 
These were not 
group because of the manner in which they were 
the variety of the, reasons why they did not 
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left the following distribution: 



Group 1 : 56 
^ G roup 11:31 
Group I I I : ^6 

Group I V:- ^8 » 
Total 181 

During the year 'a decision was made to extend some aspects of the 
demonstration proj ect through June, 1969» rather than terminating it as 
planned by December, 1968. As a consjequence the second interviews were 
held during rather than after the program experience of some clients. 
The program data for use in the research were collected for the twelve- 
month per i od onl y , 



Population Variables 

The counties withing which the study was conducted are located 
adjacent to one another in the central part of Mississippi: Madison 
County was slightly larger in I960, with a population of 32,904 compared 
to 21,335 in Attala, and had more non-whites, 72 percent as compared to 
k9 percent in Attala, About one-fourth of the labor force of each county 
was in agriculture. The median family income in 1959 was $2,116 in 
Attala and $1,862 in Madison, Among non-wh i tes, the median family incomes 
were $1,166 and $1,1.13 respect i ve fy , More .than three-fifths of the 
families in each county had incomes under ,$3 ^000 . During 1967, AFDC 
assistance in the amount of $97,2^7 was distributed in Attala County and 
$2*27,703 in Madison. The number of assistance units that year was 309 
.in Attala and 677 in Madison, 

The clients included in the analysis were in many ways similar to 
AFDC recipients throughout Mississippi and the South. All were female. 
All but five were black. Three-fifths lived in rural areas; only one- 
third were employed, these mostly in lower status occupations. Occupational 
histories were restricted entirely to the lowest status jobs. All but 
two .of the clients were bo(;n in Mississippi, The median education was 
seven years with only three percent having completed high school The 
median age of clients was 36.4 years. Only one' in eight owned their 
homes, and only one-third had more than three of 13 popular household 
conveni ences „ A detailed analysis of all data collected in the before 
survey has shown the population under study to be one in which a number 
of profoundly handicapping factors and barriers to social mobility have 
coalesced. 



1. This analysis'has been presented in three master. of arts theses 
in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Mississippi State Univer 
sity: Peggy Johnston Ross, I ndi vidual Factors i n Mob i 1 i ty Potent i al : A 
Study- of Selected AFDC Recipients (August 1968), Sangeeta Sworup Singh, 
The Al ienation Syndrome : A Before and After Study £f ^the Wei fare Poor 
(May 1970) , and Susan Efferson Whittington, The Occupational Aspirations 
of Selected AFDC Recipients . (August 1970). 

H, 
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Family characteristics reflected in part, the dependent status of / 
the clients. Only 10 percent were married at the t i'me of the ficst inter- 
view. The m^ean number of ch i 1 dren under 18 Piving'with the clients was 
3.7^ and the median household size was 5.7 persons: Only 16 percent " 
reported that they . had never been married, and only three c.lients had ^ 
been jnarrie^ more than twice, ^ne-third had siblings on welfare, but ■ 
less than one in eight had been in families on welfare du r i'ng- t;he i r 
youth. ' ' . 

Comparisons among groups on s'elect^ed characteristics are shown in* 
Table 1 . As wi-l 1 be noted below in- the more deta i lad comparisons, the 
■'initial differences among groups were generally slight. An exception 
shown in Table I was on percent married which varied from 23* peVcent fn^ . 
Group I I to. none i n Group IV . ' , • . 

The c 1 i entS" ^s,,a^ whr^l e were no.t , however, a hpmogfepeous grouplrt'g . 
^ ot people. .They di ffered^ among themselves in age, size of family, 
education, health, housing, wo'rk experience, aspirations for themselves 
and th6rr children, and many other factors. They were individuals with 
.specific needs, interests, abilities, backgrounds and aspirations. As • 
may be seen in the compar i sons to follow, they varied in age from under 
twenty to over sixty, f rom. hav i ng responsibility for one child to ten 
or more children, from no formal schooling to some college training, 
frdm no health problems to serious health problems, from inadequate to 
adequate hous^ng, from no work experience to previous full-time employ- 
ment, and from 1 ow asp i rat i ons for self and children to high aspirations 
fo\,self and children. 

In most cases, the fam-iliae were deprived of the natural father due 
to death, desertion, disability or non-marriage of the mother. The 
majority were existing in dire poverty even with their AFDC grants. ^. ■ 

Many families lived in unpainted, poorly constructed, wood-frame 
houses that were either rectangu^lar or square with a porch in bad repair 
surrounded by a dirt yard cluttered with' useless debris. The small rooms 
of the houses were often overcrowded. Kitchen^ and living rooms were 
used frequently for sleeping quarters. Many had no inside bath and 
toilet facial ities. Only a few of those with inside runn i ng water had hot 
water heaters. The floors were usually bare or sparsely covered with old 
worn pieces of linoleum or carpet. Windows were somet i mes uncovered. 
The majority had electricity and used it maiHly for lighting. Some still 
used kerosene lamps. Wood was used for heating and cooking by some. 
The houses were simple in design, often with no'closets. In such cases, 
clothes hung on nails along walls or, on wash day might be placed outside 
on bushes or fences to dry. The furniture was generally simple and 
functional. It was not uncommon to find a large glass-framed picture of 
a national leader in the living room. Otherwise, decorations were seldom 
seen except for a few occasional snap-shot photographs of family members 
and ^perhaps a religious card or picture. v 

Diets often tended to be very starchy, consisting heavi ly of rice, ' 
potatoes, biscuits and corn bread. Vegetables were eaten in season, but 
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Table I. Selected char acter i st.i.cs of clients by grdup assignment 



Character i St i cs 



Group 1- Group II Group 111^ Group IV 

Control Training Special Income 

Group & Income Services Only 

' (N=56) .(N=31) (N=46) (N=^8) 



Percent non-white 96.^. 
Median ag§ (yrs.) , ' .36 

Mediaft education (yrs.) 7 

Pisrcent married V - ^ 1^*3 

^ - • ^ . „. 

PeCrpen.t never married' * * 23-2 

Percent married twife- 

or more 12.5 

•Mean number of children 

i n househol d 3.9 

Mean number of children 

had in 11 f et ime"''^' '5.2 

Percent with other adults 
in household (excluding 
spouse) 50.0 

Percent home owners 17.8 

Percent rural 55 

Percent born in county 

of present residence ' • 71 

Percent employed 33. S 

Percent with income -other 

thah public assistance 35*7 

Percent Wliose family r^eived 

welfare during their youth 10.8 

Percent with siblings now 

on wel fare 28.6 

Percent Bapt i st- — \ 69-6 



90.3: 

•7 

22.6 
-9., 7 

16.2 

2.9 

5.8 

26.0 
19 

58.1 

83.? 
2 2.6 

5^.9 

• 3.2 

38.7 
67.7 



100.0 

37 
8 . 
2.2 ,j 
1,3^' 8. 

15.2 I 
3.8 • . 

■ 5.8 ' 

37.0 - 
- 8.7, 



91 -2 
k] .3 

39.1 
10.9 

k] .3 
67^ 



100.0 
32 



'■22. S— 
* 12.5 
3.9 
5.3 

38.0 
. -8.3 " 



56.5 " 58. 2 



75.0 
29-2 

31 .3 
18.8 

31 .3 
62.5 
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limited in variety. Milk was only an occasional item for some fairilies. 

Few had cars or sewi «ig maehi nes or subscrthed to newspapers or magazines. 

Items such as Vacuum cjeaner§^.^i r cond it i oners /and central heating werV 

. rarely found. Most had a r.4d^ or televisjon set; 

The great majority were born in the county in which they lived at' 
the time of the inltf^l intei*view. Work experience for most consisted 
of farm or domestic labor. Recreation cons^i sted prima'r i ly of visits with * 
relatives and a few friends. Few indicated that they ever played cards, 
. ate out, or attended part i es , moyies, dances or picr^ics. 

■ . ' ' ' ■ . •* . . 

Njarty indPcated that they would rather'^work than receive any form of, 
welfare, especi a1 1 y i f' the. amount pe.r month for workinig would be greafer 
^ than welfare funds. Few expressed- any "sense of stigma as' a fesult of . ' 
, receivin^.^ welfare funds. Most»would 1 i ke f oV all of thei r chi'l dren to - 
finish high school, and many hoped* that their children would go to college. 

V . The Program Vaciables 

• . ■ ■ ' • • \ . \ ' ' 

As noted above, the programs were conducted- as a 'joi nt »eff.ort . of 
state and federal agencies with a project officevand staff separate from 
the local wel fare departments bu.t: agswerable to the State Department of 
Public Welfare. The project director was a socia^ worker with one year 
of graduate study and two years of casework experi'ence. The casework 
supervisor held a bachelor ' s- degree in sociology and two y fears experience.. 
The caseworkers were college graduates, rfone with social work training, 
and with experience ranging from six months to two years. In Groups 11 
arid III, the same casewor^kers conti nued throughout the program. Three 
caseworkers served Group IV wfth^periods ranging from one to eight 
. months . • * . ' * * 

• • •* 

Recruitment of clients into the three program groups began i^. 
November 1967, at the close of the initial i..ntervi ewi ng period, and 
continued into September, . I968, as clients completed or dropped, out of 
various phases of the programs. When the pool of clients scJ-ected for 
.the study had been exhausted, a few other AFDC clients from the two. ^ 
counties weire recruited into the programs.'* " . > 

Data" on program variables were collected ftom two sources. The 
primary, source' consisted of project records and information collected^ 
by teachers, supervisors, employers, and caseworl<er.s . A secondary 
'source consisted of items included in the follow-up intervieiws of the 
participating clients. 



* Thesef-were excluded from the study group. » 

17 ' A" 
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-Group I : Xontrol- Group^ ^ 



As -a control group, most of, .the client*: (and many of the ^3 non^ 
participants excluded 'from the analysis) continued to receive AFnCgran.ts, 
according to feh'e existing state^pol i cy , and the caseworker ser^viceV^ 
usuaVly provided to clients. In Mississippi, the level of suppbrt con- 
sisted of a maximurr^of 27 perdent of assessed need (difference bety^/een 
other income and minimum needs as estimated by an official forjnula) with 
the specific amount dependent upon the amount' avai 1 abl e to the State 
Department- eac'h month and the total number of recipients eligible to be 
served, The^.avera0e monthly grant^ in M i.ss i,ss i ppi .at- the time .the study 
was conductecl was $35 per faniijy unit, compared to $162 nationwide. 
Gfants in Attala and Madison Counties i n^ June, 1968, ra^^ged from $5 to $82. 
Casework servi ce normally ; involved *peri od i c reviews to establ i sh\cont i nued 
eligibility. These clients were n6t identified to their caseworkers as ^ 
bei ng part of the study . . Thei r case records remai n'ed, i n the respect i ve > . 
county welfare off ices, and thelY^Co^es remained under the supfery i s Jt)n of 
the c5unty welfare agents, Cose records for clients in Groups li; III 
.^nd JV. on thfe oth'er hand were located in the proj ect off i ce in Madison 
or its branch in Attafa. | ^ - > * 

Group'l I : Title V Training and Incoiye^ ^ ■ / \ 

The. objective of; th^ fitle^V program in Attala County was to provide 
the AFDC mothers with work experience and training, adult basic education 
and caseworker counseling and gui*5am:e in all areas connect ^d' wi th ofl(;pl oy- 
abijity. .Inputs included wprk orientation training, structured adult' 
basic education, i ncome suppl ements , selected sei^vices and increased case- 
worker contact. ^ i" ' 

Twenty-seven clients refused to' part i ci pate- i n their group, and two 
ot!hers were'found to be ineligible shbrtly after the program began. Most 
o'f those who refused gave i 1 1 health of themselves or other family mem- 
bers as^a reason. Sevteral 1 nd i cated' that they were not interested and a 
few said "that they lacked transportation. The 31 clients who did partic- 
' ipate did so for varying periods-o.f time over the 12. month penba. Twenty 
six stayed in the program, for the full 12 months or more. -Two stayed for, 
nine month^bef ore secy ring 'fu 1 1 -tn me employment. One became ineligible 
for AFDC after six months "^nd w^s dropped from the program. Two others, 
dropped , out, duri ng the first six months. 

A primary program output in Group II was work experience*. The 31 
' participants y/orked a total, df 2if ,236 . hours .in 56 job slots arranged, by 

the project staff. The average number' Qf hour? spent on the job was 7p2 . 

The -number of jobs held by any one participant varied from one to three. 

Thirteen worked at one job, 11 at two job$, and sevenat three jobs during 
'the program. Jobs were f requent 1 y geared to previous work experiences. 

Thia-ty-two positions were secured as housekeepers f cooks , and cafeteria 

workers in pub 1 ic schoo.l s and Head Start programs; two were secured in.' 

similar positions in other bursinesses. Four, pos i t i ons were as dental or 
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.medical assistants. One client worked as a seamtress Imi ^ 
upholstery shop-v, * . ^ ^ , ' • 

A monthly eva 1 uat i on of performance was submitted by the work 
' supervisor of each trainee. The performanpQ review consisted of 'ratings 
*on four-point scales^in eight areas: quality of work, quantity of work, 
dependability, attendance and punctual i ty , potentiality, i n i.t i-^ait^ ve and " 
\^ drive, app.earance, and attitude.^ ,Over time, ther-e wa^s tendency /or . . 
ratings on dependability tb increase, a. t^sndency f or • rat i ngs on init;i^tt^ve 
and drive to decrease, and a tendency for other ratihg^' t6 re;na i n -s t ab 1 c T 

% During the first five weeks of the program. Group II clients part^ic- 
ipated in 75 hdurs of orientation and training sessions \%6 by project 
staff members and other welf^are department, workers . These ^^siona 
covered such- topics as employer relationships, persogal groomi^ng, money 
'and tiff^e management, ci t(i zensh i p, child care,^ health, safety7' house- 
keeping, clothing, job retention and personal planning, , 

t I ncent i ve payments were used to insure that the^ clients received 
from the regular AFDC funds and. from project fynds an amount equal to 

/ ■ 100. percent of thefr ass^s^ed budgetary def i cii eneTes . ^ Ir^most ^instances,' 
the supplemental funds were defined by. .the cl i ents a^ "pay" f p'l: 'paiit i c- 
pating in the or i erit a t i on , adu 1 1 basic education, and on- the-vj ob^I r\i n i,ng 

^ activjti.es. During the year a total of $3^i^36 jn i ncent i ve^paymeVits^ was 
provided to the 3! clients. This represented^ an average n]onth 1 y ^i ncrease 
< of $93 per client over the AFDC. grant . In addition, $13i570 in proje)::t 
funds was .'spent to. help cover child ca^re, clothing and transportation 
costs as'rociated with attending' the training sessions and $l,4l8 waj 
spent 6n oiedical and dental needs associated with wprk performan^ 

Adult basic education was mandatory for all clients inGVoups II 
til, and IV who did not have at least some high school education: 
Classes were first organized for Group I I cl ients^ beginning i.n" November, 
19t7, with 33 enrolled. During the session, there were 5^ class peri^ods * 
of 32 hours each. Forty class periods (jf three hours each were helfl in ' 
the spring of 1968 v/i th- 33 Group II clients enrolled. In addition, 32 
class periods of three hours each were held in t.h!?"fall of 1968, with 23 

I Group II cl i eat s enrol 1 ed . Groups III- and IV pa rt i c i pajj^d only In. the 

' i nst rupt ional periods hel d ' i n the* Spr i ng of 1 968 . 

Du r i ng the . spr'i ng classes^ osed as a 1 rame tor comparisojji among the 
three groups. Group II cl i ents^veraged 11.3 absences from the forty 
class nieeti.ngs. Gracje pi a^.ement Mevel S ranged from 1.8 to 5.3 at the 
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- There was a requirement in the Title.V program that these jobs 
be in non-profit making organizations. 

irii Groups III ar\d I V in Madison Couyf^. were intended to participate 
also in adult basic education during the Taj 1 of 1968. The county schooj 
board, however, elected not to supply the necessary five percent matchirycj 
funds to support the classes doring the '1968-69 school year. . \ 

■ ' '■ , ."^ ^ 19 ■ ^ 



g)ayerage grade level inoreased by ^2 to 



beginning of the class, and thejayerage grade 1 eve 
3.5 over tKe \forty . perio^Js.y ' * ^ 

' • 

During the. year, 1,835 caseworker contacts with Group II clients 
were reported. These included 517 home visits by the caseworker, 3^9 
office visits by the clients and 969 teljeph^ne , contacts . . ^ . ^ 

Group III : 1115 Spec i al Serv i ces ^ J' 

^ The basic premise underlying <he 1115 program undertaken J n Madison 
Xounty for Group I I I was that' small caseloads would allow time for case- 
worker services of a more intensive and individualized nature, AtteqUun 
was to be focused on p.roblem areas and their solutions. One aim-was VS^' 
'increase the client's awareness and utilization of commun i ty . resou rce^ 
Areas selected for concentration in the Madison County prograqi were 
medical and dental care, meal plSnnin^, budgeting and otiier aspects of 
.fafnijy life, and education of adults and children, Ttie pri.roary program 
element was a conf igurat i'on pf family-centered services and learning 
.•e^^er i ence^s , The mothers with no high school experience were also re- 
quired to*attend adult bas*ic education cl asses du r4-ng ,the spring of 1968, 

■ ' ; ; • , / ' ' , 

^ Forty-s.ix of the clients designated for Group I I I ' parts i c i pated in 
the. program. Two clients refused ro participate witl^out giving a reason, 
four indicated that .'^jey were not interested in the program, three said 
they did not want to attend t+ie-ack/t basic education classes, one left 
the . county bef(?re the progr^am' began, and two were not cbntaated by the 
project staff for other reasons. Of -the ^6 part i c i pant^< ^3 were in 
the program for the full 12 months'. "One dropped out to accept full- 
time employment, and two mov'ed from the county during the year. The 
minimum length of involvement was eight months, ^ 

Medical and dental services were provided-to ^5 adults, and ](x9 
cfiildjfen at a total cost pf :5l 1,^3,9 during the* 12 months, TheMargest 
si:im, $5,050,^ was spent for cor r'ecjj ) ve dental treatmen*T>s for children. 
A 'total of $15,303 was spent for clof^hes, lunches, and s.upplies for 
school chil-dren. This included $2,135 to support participation in k-H 
camp by 93 chi 1 dren. * 
'\ ' . . 

* Special classes aimed, at improving and strengthening family life 
v^ere conducted for Group III participants. Seven isessions of two'hours 
each were focused on nOtrJtioh and meal planning, TheseJ^w^re led by the 
county home economist ahj^/by the state superv i sor^^f nutrition in the 
welfare department. Another session -was led bV a nurse and a dental 
hygenist. Others focused on banking and 6n safety in the home. 

' • Forty-two cl i ents ^i-n G roup III were enrol led/ in adult basic edu-' 
cation for 120 i nst ruct i onaj hours during the sprixjg of 1968- The - 
average grade pi acement . 1 eve 1 increased by ,2 for fhe group to 3.0 at 
the end of the forty ^^"lass meetings. The average number 6f absences 
per person was 10,6 class meeti ngs , , ' ♦ 
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'Caseworkers reported 1^7,5 contacts with the clients in Group III 
over the year for an average of 32.0 contacts per client. ^ Of this number, 
835 were office visits by clients^, -366 were group contacts, 1^1 were home 
yi si ts- by the caseworker,, and 133 were telephone contacts- 

'■' ' ' * 

Group IV : 1115 I ncome Only • t 

' ■ ' ' ! d ' * 

The major program element in Group IV was 'i ncreased financial 
assistance. The procedure used was To provide a supplemental monthly * 
check from project funds to raise thfe l^vel» of Issist^ance to VOO per- 
cent of the budgetary deficit. This group continued to receive the 
regular m9nthly AFDC grant based on a maximum of 27 percent. A total 
of $^,673 was expended tTo cover the difference between the regular " ' 
grants |nd the budgetary.^def i c i ts . This represented an* average monthly' 
increase of $12^ per client df ^^he^ regu 1 ar^^^FRC grant. 

The ^8 participant 5; in this g roup were wi th the prog-i;am th(^ough- - 
out the year. ^ The other eight clients designated by the researchers 
as potential Group IV members 'were* not contacted for various reasons. 

'Forty-six of theclients were enrolled in adult ba^ic education*.'.' 
classes durinjg the spring session. The average grade placement level * 
of Group IV participants increased by A to 3.5 over the 4Q class I 
periods. The client* averaged 10.1 absences. 

Caseworkers reported a total of 1,167 client contacts durin^j the ^ 
year, including 258 visits in clients' homes , 425 o-fficje visits by 
clients, k]k group contacts, and JO telephone contact?. 

Distinctions among the groups on program var i abl es were reduced 
somewhat by a decision of the prcyject staff to al 1 ow Group I V members 
to attend the speci aT cl asses held*.for Group III members^ in Madison 
County. * In addition. Group IV. members were included in a few special . 
sessions led by project staff members in which money management, 
budgeting and emp 1 oyment possibilities 'were d i scussed . Whj ]& these 
were' rel at i vel y rr^inor inputs, their influence upon the findings must 
be considered. ' . ^ 

Sel ected^Compar i sons * 

- . ' ■ ^ 

Table 2 .shows the special financial Inputs into the' three^ program 
groups. These figures dp not, of course, show the additional Inputs of 
caseworker serv i ces, nor do they include^the regular monthly AFDC grants* 
received by clients in all, four groups. On' a. per capfta basii, the 
f I nanc 'ua 1 i npu t s consi dered in the table were about equa T f^Q*^' G roup$ » I I 
andJV.. G'roup I I I • recei ved somewhat less than one-half as* much'.as e i t'her. 
of these. ^ , . ' ' ^ 

^ _ ; • 

y< State law requ i res"^ that special training acti^vities be associated 
with any increase in welfare payments over the maximum of 27 percent of 
budgetary deficit. i'.t'*'*^ , 
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T^bl^ 2. Financial inputs to client groups 



I nput 



G coup I Group I I 

Cont roJ Trai n i ng 

Group & I ncome 

(N=56) . (N=31) 



Group I I I 
Speci aV 
Servi ces 
(N=46) . 



Group \\l 
I ncome 
Only 



General 



Suppoht ^ 

T ransport at i on 

Chi Id Care 

Adult Clothil^g' 

Total 



Medical 



Exam (adul t) , • 
Treatment (adult) 
Exam (ch'i Id) 
Treatme'nt '(chi Id) 
■Rental (child) 
Total 



$3^ ,^36 
11 ,935 
1,302+ 
331 

'$2+8, 006 



$5,6itO 
I 1,237 
■ '.363 

$8,2^10. 



$ 265 $ 
■ « 1 ,153- 



155 ■ 
716 

- • 1 ,590 ■ , 
3,929 ^ 
■- ■ 5,050 . 
$■ 1>18 .$11 - 



$71 ,^73 
399- 
$77, '492 ^ 



School 



C1othe"s 
Lunches 
SuppV i es 
Total 



$ ^.2kS 
8,095 
823 
$13,16-7 



Clothes 

T ranspor tat i on 

Dues 

Total 



To L 0.1 ' 
Per client, 



$1 ,59^ 




$,3^,982 
'■$760 



^ $1 ,61^ 



It will be necAlled that i nc reased intensity of caseworker .serv 1 ces 
was to be a d I st i n\:tfi ve aspect of the program for Group III. While l\\e 
' - ^ ^ -1 — .u^^../i : .... Qf contacts or-'the natureof inlci- 



ata r«veal nothing about the quality 
personal relationships, it would appear that 
clienTs in Group III , received less persona 

II. Ap.^rt from*group meetings, the caseworkers reported totals of 1,835 



i n actual ^operat i on 
attention than 4:hose* 



the 

i 11 G roup 



and IV, 



1,109 rind 753 contacts with clients in Groups 11, III 

When teiep-hone conlacts are omitted from the totals leaving only ..^..v. ^ 
and off ice^ visits, the. numbers of contacts are reduced to 866, 976 ^nd 



respect i vely 
honte 
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683 respect 1 ve 1 y . The^average number of face-to-face, 1 nd i vi duaT contact s 
per client was 27^9 in Group II, 21.2 in Group Tl I and 1^.2 in Group IV. 
Mode of operation of the prp^ams is also re\;ealed by the fact that clients 
were visited in'their hpmes an average of 16.7 times-each by the caseworker 
i n G roup I I as compajpd to3.1 times inG roup III and 5.^ times in Group* \\l i 
Office visits by^the client were more frei^bent in Group llLwith an average 
of 18.2 compared to 11.3 in Group II and 8.9 in Group IV. 

Tables 3 and k summarize responses of the clients to questions asked- 
in the follow-up survey about caseworker contacts and about reactipns to 
thfe' programs , The percent figures in Tab.le 3 and the results of the # 
statistical tests (based on cros^ tabu 1 at i 6ns ' of • f requency distributions) 
show, two things in a very general way. First,, these d'ata*'^* suggest that 
participation in a program tended j^cj heighten the clients' awareness aqd 
approval of the' caseworker as weM as th«M r ^ontact with the caseworker. 
On most i\tems, the major difference was between the control group on the ' 
one hand anc^the three program groups on the, other. Second, these data 
•reveal important differences among th^e three program groups. Group II ' ' 
was -most consistently different from the' control" group and was followed 
closely in this, regard by Group^lV. 

Overal 1., Group Ml differed .from the control group less than did the 
other two program groups . This pattern was striking and ironic on several 
items for which the ^.rogr^am inputs were des*igned to bring about -more, 
dramatic changes' in Group I I I than in Groups I I and IV. The greater fre- 
quency of caseworke r contact in G roup III is ref 1 ected in the 1 arge r pe r- 
centage of clients in this group who reported having seen the caseworke/ 
at least -once a month. But the clients in thfs groGp were.less likely 
than those in the other gro^ups to recall having talked with their case- 
worker-- about money management, child care', employment, housing and health 
the areas of empKasis in the. Group III program. 

* Table ^ shows that in all three program groups mo^tof the clients 
felt that thfe program had made at least some difference -in each of four 
important ^ea^ of their lives. Overajl, there was more of a tendency for 
Group II r^pondents to regard the program as having made a great difference 
The consistency of the distributions on the four items among the Group II 
clients suggest that a strong mental set regarding the program was in 
operation. " . . 

Limitations and Strengths 

The data on actual operati-on of the program variables indicate 
clearly that the study, should be regarde.d as no more than approxima- 
tion of> the St r i ct compari son of program effects which is needed. The 
strength of the design was lessened by a number of factors' Groups II, 
III and IV, for example, all participated i.n adult basic education 
classes, and clients ^n Group IV participated in some activities designed 
for Group ML. Caseworker contacts in Group III appear to have been ' 
less intense than ant i c i pated in the design. Financial inputs per 



>- Group IV was significantly low on ability to. correctly identify 
caseworker.. This may have been influenced by sudden changes in project 
staff on two occasions. * * _ 



Table 3. "clients' observat i ons about (taseworkers after one year of 

program operation - ^ ^ \ . ^ 



I tern 
^ — r — 



Named pr i nc i pal 
^ caseworker 



Feels caseworker 
^ does/a good j ob : 

Feels caseworker enjoys 
warki ng w' th f ami 1 y 
very much 

Sees caseworker once 
a month or more 

Home visit^ li^st over 
hal r an hou r 

Caseworker talks' 
with you 'abou t : 

Mc-nagj ng money. 

Ch j Id care" 

EiripJ^oyment 

Housing' 

HealtK 



Group I .Group I I Group III Group IV 

Control Tr.aining Special " Income 

Group '& Income Services Only 

(N=56) • (N=31) ' (N=46) - 



7^.9 



Per^cent 



37,0 



71.7 



2.1 



83.8 


96.7* • 


job.o* 


93. 7>'^ 










67.8 


93.5 * 


80.4 




16.1 


25.8-v .. 


. 32.1-v ' 


33.5 


26.7 ' 


■ 61.3--' 


26.0 


2if.9;> 






^ '• 




39.2 


.83.8-.V 


63.0 


91 .6''- 








73. 


- 80.6 


71.7 


91 .6 


53.5 


96. 7-''; 


56.5 


72. S 


27.6 


70.9 




64.5-'^ 










58.5 


S7.0* 


80.'! 


83 .3 



-The difference between this group and the -control group on 'this 
variable was Found to be significant by the two-tailed chi square test 
at the .05 level of probobllity. The test wos computed on the cof/iplete 
d I strfbut ions rairher than an the summary pertents shown in the table. 
The procedure ii described Ln Chapter II. 



and I \l . Recru i tment 



ol 
and 



client were less in Group III than in Groups II 

clients into Group II was a severe problem. Location oF Title V 
IMS components in separate coun^Ses, which was necessary f or admi st ra- 
ti ve reasons, made strict, randomization of case assignments impossible. - 
The -number oF cl^'ents in each group was Loo small to allow for mea/imgful 
Jntragroup comparisons on program outputs. The relatively short period 
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Table k. Clients* reactions to programs 



G roup I I I 
Special 
Services • 



What Diffeifence Has 
the Program Made; 



Group II 
'Traini 1>Q 
& I ncbme 
:(N=31) 



Group IV 
J ncome. 
Only 



In providing for your children 



Great difference 
Some difference 
No difference 
No answer ^ 



In preparing you for a job 

Great difference 
Some difference 
No di f ference * 
No answer3 



-^^ 




m 














80.7 • 


' 86.9 


79.2 


.12.9 


8.7 


. 20 .8 


e.k 






100.0 - 

\ 


100.0 


100.0 


8^7 


3S/9 


29'. 2 


12.9 




5^.2 




17. 


16.6 


e.k 


k.y 




lOO.-O 




100.0 



In helping you earn a better 



1 i V i nCj 



7 



Great difference 
Some difference 
No difference 
'No answer 



*l n promot i ng your self-respect 
and conf i denc^ * 

Great difference 
Some difference 
No difference 
No answer / 



80.7 


^.6' 


^♦1.7 


12.9 




52..1 




.6.6 


6.2 


'e.y 






100.0 


100.0 


■ 100.0 



8tJ. 
12. 



lOO.O 



69.5 
21.7 
k.k 
■ k.k 
'I 100.0 



60.5 



100.0 



of time between measjjrements and the timing of the secon^ mea^u rement 
during rather tban after the program period limit the degree to which 
conclusions may d rawn^ about changes. 

These l/miting factors stem in part frcrn the very condi t i ons^ wh i ch 
give the stuay its basic strength and relevance. K was , ,f i rs t , a field 
study wi th aN the compl i'cat i ons aVid co'nfusions inherent in investigation 
of .soc i al . and soci alrp^ychological changes under relatively uncontrolled 
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conditions. Second, the 'overall design included an attempt to impose a 
degree of experimental contrbl over these conditions. The level of 'success 
of this effort, whiU meager by the standards of 1 abor^'tofy .ejKtSer i4nenjat ion» 
.was relatively grear for a stud^ 4n a field 6etj:ing. iViird, the study * ^ 
involved a cobrdi nated effort in research and action, the obj^ i ves. and \ 
priorities of whTch frequently differ. . . ^ * 



CHAPTER I I 
FINDINGS 



Overview 

Data from the beforehand follow-up surveys are presented in thi-sv|^ 
chapter in three sections.' The sections compri se convenient groupings 
of Indicators rather than sharply differentiated conceptual dimensions 
of the problem. First to be treated are changes over the one-year 
period in financial status. Data are then presented on changes in the 
styles of living adopted by the clients and their families. The third* 
section deals \^i th changes in personal outlook or orientations of the 
•'Clients. In each section, the emphasis is on changes which may bfe 
related to the program variables. 

The-data shown in this, chapter are in most cases highly abbreviated 
summaries in percent form. These are shown rather than the complete 
distributions^ which are presented in appendix tables,^'* to preserve per- 
spect.ive. and, hopefully, readabi 1 i ty i n reporting the large number oft 
variables included in the study. The summary percents were selected to 
>hd icate the major directions of change and, in most cases, the extent 
of change from Time #1 to Time #2. Where appropriate, the selected 
percents in^d i cate ' the extent of change in what is assumed to Jje a ''posi- 
tive** direction as regards potential for upward social mobility. 
I " 

Approximation of an experimental design required that d i f f?t;ejTjt— 
patterns of change among the program groups and differences at Time #2 
be assessed relative to changes and Time #2 characteristics of ' the con- 
trol group. The control group was assumed to reflect' characterist ics 
^of the general population of AFDC clients in the rural South., The 
analytical plan-, based on the experimental model of the **bef ore-after 
design with one control group," called for two types of measuresJof the 
significance of differences among th^ change variables. The f hast 
would involve an overall comparison to determine whether changes in the 
prog.ram groups (Groups II, III and IV) differed significantly from 
changes in the control group (Group I ) .'^ In the classical experiment, 
this step Is used'to verify that the experimental ''treatments** have had^ 
some effect. The second step would be to compare the control group 
changed with changes in each of the program groups, taken individually, 
on each of the variables on which a significant d i f f erepce^ had been 
found at the first step. . . 

The first operational step consisted of making an . assumpt ion , 
arbi trari-ty where necessary but on the basis of logic and previous 
studies in most 'cases, as to which direction of change on each variable 
should be regarded as "positive." Clients were then classified accord- 
ing to whether their responses changed between Time #1 arrd Time #2 in a 



-These tables are available on request from the Soc i^l , Sc i ence - 
Research Center, Mississippi State Unl vers i ty, P. 0. Box 5287, State 
Col le ge. M i sslssippi 39762. 
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positive direction, in a negative direction or not at all. Change was 
dVf Ined 1 iberal ly* to include any shift among code categories. On some 
^ichotomous variables, e.g. empl oyed--not employed, it was possible also 
to break the *'no change" category into "remained positive" and "remained 
negative" subgroupi ngs. A difference of proportions test was then cal- 
culated for each variable. The test was found to be significant inonly ^ 
a few cases. Those variables on which a significant difference at the 
.05 level was found are indicated in the appendix tables. 

Then, recognizing that this st^dy was only an approximation of an 
experiment, a decision was made to conduct the second test, i.e. com- 
paring each program group individually with the control group, on all 
variables rather than only on the few for which a significant difference 
of proportions ratio had been found in the first step. The two-tailed 
chi square test was used for this purpose with the changes classified*, 
as Indicated above. Asterisks are used In the tables in the text to 
Indicate those cases in which the difference between change in a program 
group and change in the contr-ol group was significant by this test at 
the .05 level. In addition, asterisks in the text tables indicate cases 
in which a program group differed signiHcantly from the control group 
on a variable measured only at Time #2."'^'* Absence of an asterisk means, 
unlefes otherwise indicated, that the chi square was not significant. 

F i nanc i al Status 

- »' , 

The first grouping of measures treated in the report are those 
which indicate immediate changes in economic condition of the family. 
Included are changes in 'employment status, sources and amounts of income 
and expenditure patterns. Had the fol low-up measures been taken at some 
interval after termination of the programs, these changes might be seen 
as important "outcome" variables. After only one year of program opera- 
tion, however, these changes are more appropriately regarded as "output" 
variables. They might in a few instances point to changes in long-term 
trends. 

The most Substantial changes in employment status occurred, as might 
have been expected, in Group M, the work experience and tr.aining group. 
Largely no doubt as the result of the caseworker's efforts in locating 
jobs, the increase in employment in th^s group as shown in Table 5, was 
from 22.6% before the program began to 90.3% after one year. This greatly 
exceeded the sltght increase in the cont rol.. group and contrasted sharply 
with negative changes in the other two groups. Whether the hei ghtened 
employment Experience of Group I I members will have the desired Vpng- 
range effect on motivations and abilities tosecure and hold a job on 
one's own initiative remains, of course, an unanswered que'stion. The 



"^*A liberal measure of change was used because of the expectation 
that major changes would be rare pver the one-year period. 

'•'^'"Af ter-onl y" ana 1 ys i s such as this is; strictly speaking, appro- 
prPate only when there has been random assignment of cases among groups, 
The test results are thus suggestive rather than conclusive. 
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data in this case indicate at least that the Group II members, if not 
the members of the other g^roups, were subjected to the experience of a 
regular job. As shown by' the other items in Table 5, this, in most 
tases,was a position in at least a semi-skilled occupation. In all but 
a few cases, the new jobs for Group I I 'members paid more than 50C an 
*hpur — the going rate for domestic day work in the community. 

Negative changes in the percent employed at the. time of the inter- 
view (which is certainly a limited time sample) occurred in Groups III 
and IV and in percent earning over 50c per hour in Group*l\/. This 
change in Group IV differed from that in the control group at a statis- 
tically significant level despite the small absolute number of clients 
who actually experienced a change in rate of pay. There was a tendency, 
shown here over the short run, for clients to ^drop out of employment 
status when their minimum needs were met through the special welfare 
programs. Whether this reflects a fundamental consequence of such pro- 
gram inputs is not clear from the data available. 

Contrasted with the data on employment and hourly wages is the 
finding of increased job-seeking ac t i vi t i es - among client's in Groups III 
and* IV. What seems more likely than ajessening of the will to work in 
response to the increased level of welfare support is that the clients 
in Groups III and IV tended to reject the menial, low-paying jobs to 
which they had been accustomed and turned their attention instiead to the 
search for more remunerative employment. The data in this regard seem 
to reflect more of a temporary response to release from frustrating 
underemployment than to work as such. 

There was also, as noted in Table 5, a general decrease in all 
groups in the percentage of clients with no health barriers to employ- 
ment. Whether this reflects the effects of aging aggravated by the 
cumulative deprivations of poverty, or spme other cause is open to 
speculation as is the greater negative change in Group II than in the 
other groups. Perhaps the most important statisti'c among these is that 
about one-half of all the clients perceived of themselves as having 
some health problem of'such severity as to retard or prevent their ^ 
assumption of an independent occupational status. 

Changes in sources of family income over the one-year period are 
shown in Table 6. In all except Group IV, the percentage receiving 
some form of public welfare support dropped slightly during the year 
from^the 100% level which had been the case for all four groups at 
Time#l. In some i ns tances , espec i a ) 1 y in Group I, the control group, 
this was the result of the family's becomi ng • i ne 1 i gi bl e for welfare 
support for reasons other than increased economic assets. The fact 
thall alf members of Group IV continued on welfare throughout the year 
must be interpreted in light of tKe fact that this was the case for 
about 90% of all the clients in the study. The table also shows that 
for all groups except Group IV there was an increase over the yeai;^ in 
the percent with some earned income during the month preceeding the 
interview, and that for all groups, including Group IV, there was an. 
increase in the percent with income from sources other than public 
welfare or wages (from gifts, for example). 
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•Table .5. Changes in emp Toymen t status 

■J ■ 



I nd t cators 



Group I G roup I I 
Cont rol 
Group 



Trai n i ng 
& Income 



Group III Group I V 
Spec iai 
Services 



(N=31) (N=^6) 



I ncome 
Onl y 



Percent employed 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 

Percent with semi -ski 1 1 ed' 
or higher status jobs 

Ti.me #1 
Timej#2 
Change 

Peroent earning over 

50^ per hour (on last, job) 

Time #1 
Time #2 . 
Change 

Percent seeking a. job 
anytime during past 
year 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 

Percent without health 
barriers to full employ- 
ment 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



33.9 
3.6, 



3.6 
10.7 



16.1 

21 .^4 

5.3 



26.8 
28.6 
1.8 



55. 
hS.k 
■ 9.0 



22.6 
_20^, 
67. r 



3.2 
83.9" 



16.1 
67.7 
51 .fr' 



32.3 
_6^ 
-25.8-"- 



38.7 
ZZJl 
-16.1"- 



^♦1.3 
lOjt 

-10.9, 



2.2 

Jul 

2.1 



15.2 
2L2 
6.5 



30. k 
52.2 
21.8 



60.9 
50.0 
-10.9 



29.2 
-20.9" 





\ 

33.3 
60. t4 

27.1 



62.5 
- 8.3 



"Chi square significant. See Footnote, Table 3. 



While the differences were stat i st i cal 1 y s i gn i f i can t , i n only a few 
cases, the p'attern of differences' across the several measures of employ- 
ment status and sources of family income seems to suggest tentative 
conclusions as follows:' (1) The general tendency in. the c 1 i ent' popjj 1 a- 
tion, as indicated by the control group and by changes common 
'groups, was toward a slight increase in the proportion employed and 
having earned income. (2) There were changes in the prog ram^ g rc^s 
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Table 6. Changes In .sources of family ,i ncome 



Indicators 



. Group I ' Group 1 1 , Group I 1 1 Group IV 

Control Training Special Income 

Grauf) - & Income Services Only 

(N°56) (N.=31). ' .(N=46). (N=t48) 



Percent rece i v i ng publ i c 
assistance in previous 
month 



Time #1 
Time #2 
.Change 



100.0 
83.9 
■16.1 



100.0 
• 9.7 



100.0 
91 .3 



100.0 
100.0 



Percent who use food 
stamps 

Time #1 
Time #2. 
Change 



ek.3 

60.7 
3.6 



67.7 
58.0 
9.7 



78.3 
76.1 
- 2.2 



52.1 



Percent with- income from 
earnings in previous month 

■ Time i^' I 
TinW#2 
Change 



23.2 
10.7 



22.6 
kB.k 
■2578 



26. 1 
3^4.8 
8.7 



18.7 
12.5 
6.2^^ 



Percent earning $30 or 
more in previous month 

Time #1 

Time #2 ^ 
Change 



7.1 

23.2 
16; 1 



12.9 
32.3 



19.6 



10.^4 

6.2 
t4.2^v 



Percent with income other 
than wages or welfare in 
previous rrionth 

Time #1 
' Time #2 
Change 



-LA 



5.^ 



3.2 
16. 1 
12.9 



2LJ. 
21.7 



20.8 
20.8 



Percent with $30 or more 
from other sources 



Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



19.6 
19.6 



3.2 
16.1 
12.9 



JLLl 
15.2 



20.8 
20.8 



/ 



r 

"Chi square significant. See Footnote , Tabl e 3 . 



):onsistent with program inputs, e.g. most Group II members acquired semi- 
skilled or higher status jobs, and a number^jf Group IV members left, low- 
paying jobs. It would appear that the programs in Group II and Group IV 
.had greater impact on the financial status of families than did the pro- 
grapi in Group III. (3) In absolute terms, the economic status of al 1 
.four groups remai ned very" lOw despite the changes which occurred. Rela- 
tive to changes occurring in middU-class soc i ety. du r i ng the same period, 
the changes in these cl i.ent groups were meager; so meager in fact that 
'they probabl y represent a decrease in relative status. ^ 

. " Data on f ami 1 y i ncome -based on. reports by respondents are subject 
to numerous 'sources of erroV and bias and shoul'd be considered in the 
study of program-induced changes in only a limited way. Further, with 
exception of the last two items on moqthly income, the data ^i^n Table 7, 
refer to differences between incomes in 1966 and 1967 " the "previous 
calendar years.- Only the last two months of 1967 were incluTded in the 
program year. The consistency among the groups on the annua l|i ncome 
items may be taken as additional evidence that the groups started the 
program year f rom s imi'l a r . f i nanc i a 1 bases . According to -their reports 
at Time #l,and Time #2, the i r '-i ncomes had been'rising slowly over the 
previous year to an average level of about $ 1 00 per 'month at the time of 
the first interview. „ ^ 

The contrast he:tween the third and fourth items in Table 7 is ? 
striking. The third item is based upon an objective comparison of the 
respondents.' reports at Time'^1 and Time #2. The fourth item refers to 
the respondents' .general recollections as to whether their incomes had 
changed during the period. The substantial and stat i st ical 1 y signifi- 
cant differences in Groups II and IV on the- latter measure indicate 
that program inputs had great influence on recall. 

-The last two items in Table 7 reflect program inputs even mork 
clearly. There was a significant increase in median welfare incon^^ ; . 
(excl-uding the program grants) in the month before the intervi'ews in 
all three pr\gram groups. The level of statistical s i gn i f Tcance. was 
due in part «) the decrease in welfare income in the control group 
matched against a slight increase in each of the program groups. ^ .he 
final item in the table is total income from all sources, including the 
program grants, during the month preceeding the second 'i ntervjew. ^ 
eonsi steTTt wrttr the program -i nputs, the med i an . total ajnpunts rece i ved 
by families in Groups II and IV wer^ more than do.uble the amounts 
. received' in Groups I and I I I . These figures refer only, to cash income. 



■•'There, is, of course, no assurance that the clients restricted 
their answers to these periods. More 1 i ke 1 y, the i r estimates were 
colored by their, more recent .experieaces-. 
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Table 7. Changes in amounts of family inCDme 



Group III 
Spec i al 
Services 



Group IV 
I ncome 
Only 
' (N=^8) 



I ndi'cators 



Group I 
Con trol 
Group 
(N=56) 



1 roup 



I I 



Tra i n i ng 
& I ncome 
(N=31) 



Median income in 
previous year* 

Time #1 ' 
Time #2 
Change 



$ 



750 

$ ■ ^55 



$ 1,035 
$ 170 



$ 1,000 



JLlI 



$ 175 



$ 8i»6 

1.270 
$ k2k 



Percent with over $1,000 
income in previous year 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



17.9/. 
2].h 



3.5 



29.0 
2^ 



15.2 
21.7 
6.5 



12.^ 
25.0 
12.5 



Percent whose reported " 
annual income;^. 

1 2 
I ncreased, T -T 

Decreased, T1 -T2' i 

Did not change' 

Percent who^thought tKeir 
annual income; 

I ncreased, T^ -T2 
Decreased, t1-t2 , 
Did not change 



57.0 
13.0 
30.0 



lh.3 
26.8 
'48.2 



i*8.0 
29.0 
23.0 



■6.5 
1 2.9 



i*6.0 
17.0 
37.^ 



k\ .2 
19.6 
39.1 




79.2" 
1.0. 
10. i* 



Median welfare income 
In previ.ous month 

T i me # 1 ' 
Time 



Change. 

Median total income 
in pr^v^ious month 

Time #2 



hi 
JiO. 
3 



33 
_50 



73 $ 



190" 



$ 



i»5 

. 

,$ 5" 



82 



37 
i*0 



3'^ 



$ 1 771 



"Chi square s ign i f i cant 1 See Fpotnote, Table 3. 



the 
had 



Th^ 
"p3$t year 
wi th wh ich 



I tems I n 
1 1 _ 



Table 8 refer to changes 
-s^s seen by the clients 



to meet their needs. The 



between Time #1 and Time #i 
jh the amounts of money the 
overall tendency in the study 
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Table 8. CI ients' perceptions of changes during th.e year in amounts 
of money available to them to meet their needs 



Needs 



Group I 
Con trol 
Group 



Group II Group \ I I Group J V 



Training 
& Income 
(N=31) 



Spec i a 1 
Se rv ices 



I ncome 

Only 

(N=^8) 



Food 



Percents - 



More money 
Les# money 
No change 



30. k 
kS.2 
100.0 



77. i4" 
9.7 

100.0 



36.9 \ 
28.3 ^ 
JLJ. 



100.0 



81.2' 
100.0 



C 1 oth i ng 



More money 
Less money 
No change 



16.1 
32.1 
51.8 
100.0 



70.9 
/9.8 
/1 9. 3 
loo.-o 



i47.8'' 
26. 1 
26.1 
100.0 



67.7' 
10. i4 
22.9 
100.0 



Housi ng 



More' money 
L^ss money 
No change 



Furniture and appljances 



More money 
Less money 
No change 



Ch I Id support 



"More money 
Less money 
No change 



) 



Medical and dental care 

^Jllpre money 
» "Less money 
^ No change 

Entertainment. 

More money 
Less money 
No change 



li4.3 

26.8 
58.9 
100.0 



8.9 
32.2 
' 5B.9 



17.9 
. .30.3 
51.8 
100.0 



1 0.7 
37.5 
^1.8 
100.0 



1 0.7 

^2.3 

\qp.o 



5k. S'' 
■6.5 
38.7 
100.0 



61 .3" 
6.5 
32.2 



^ 100 .0 100.0 



67.7" 
'9.7 
22.6 . 
100.0 



61 .3" 
9.7 
29.0 
100.0 



i+l .9"' 
16.2 

100.0 / 



17. i4 
^6.1 

100.0 



8.7 
28.3 
63 .0 
1 00 . 0 



39.2 
23.9 
3^-9 
100.0 



52 . 2" 
15.2 
32.6 
100.0. 

« 



13.1 

?2.1 
100.0 



66. 7'- 
■ 10. i4 

22.9 
100.0 



5^4.2" 

10. i4 

100.0 



79.2" 

12.5 
8.3 
100.0 



7^4.9" 
10.5 

100.0 



33.3'" 
16.7 
50.0 
100.0 



•'''Chi square significant. See Footnote, Table'3. 
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population was toward perceiving a decrease in amounts available to meet^ 
the various needs. This is in contrast to recol lections about total 
amounts, of income, which were seen generally as increasing slightly.. ^ 
What this suggests is. that the clients saw their bgs1c expenses as \ 
increasing much* faster than their incomes. There is little basis for 
doubting that th.i s was a realistic ?et of perceptions. 

^Groups II. and IV d i ffered 's i gn i f i can 1 1 y from the contril group on 
all items covered in Table 8. In each case, a substantial proportion 
of the cJJ^nts in these groups saw themselves as having mbre money 
available than previo^usly. In Group III significant differences from 
Ihe control group were noted on only two items, clothing and niedical- 
dental care. These were items which received special attention in the 
11J5 program; for Gfoup III. On a number of tfife. other items. Group III 
responses were sjmi^r to those of the control group. ^ 

Changes in financial status^are also indicated by the pattern of 
expenditures of family i.ncome. Respondents during both interviews were 
asked to indicate the amounts they spent for each of severaj purposes • 
during the previous roonth. In each instance, the qa^stion was geared 
to answers given to previously asked questions about sources and amounts 
of -income. Tables 9 and 10 show the results, expressed f i rst in terms 
of dollars spent and then in terms of percents of the total income, 
allotted to the various purposes. 

, Much' of the increased income reported by clients in Groups II and 
IV apparently went to meet food needs. The percent spending $40 or more 
for food in the previous month increased substantially in these groups 
while it rema^ned constant in the control group -and decr^sed by^'nearly' 
one-thi rd in Group III. This was despi te an increase in Group III in 
the average percent of income spent for food. A* somewhat simi lar 
pattern held for expenditures for, housing and utilities. In f^act, on 
virtually all items the percentage of clients in Group It I spending the 
indicated amounts during the previous month decreased over the year. 
In Groups I I ^.and IV, which received additional funds,* there were increases 
in the percents spending the '^i nd i cated amounts on a number of items. 

The data in Table fO indicate\(l) that . the re ^ere no dramatic 
shifts among percent allocations for the four categories of uses which 
were considered, (2) that the modest changes which did ocqur were 
generally as would be expected in light of the differentr program inputs, 
and (3) that s imi 1 ari ties were more promi hent than d i f f erences temong 
the four groups of clients at bot^i time periods. 

One additional item in this regard has to do with changes in the 
level of indebtedness o1*the clients. The dataware shown in Table 11. 
^ Although not statistically s i gn i f i can t , Lthe re were interesting differences 
among tl^^three program groups relative, to the contVol group in per- 
centage changes over time. Group M was the only one with an increase 
in the'^percent owing as much as $25, although there w^re i nc reases in 
other groups i,n the^percent making payments on appliances and furniture. 
In so far as the datra are comjJl-ete and reliable in this regard, they 
indicate that only in Group II was t'here a notabl e^i nc rease i n willingness 
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Table 9- 



Changes' in expenditures f o r S:e.loe<f igti items 



Expend i tures 



Group I 
Control 
G roup 
(H=56) 



G roup I I 
Tra i n i ng 
& I ncome 
(N=31) 



Group I I I Group I V 

Spec i al I ncome 

Services Only 

(N=t46) (NM8) 



Percent spending $^40 or 
more in prejvious month for: 

Food . 
V Time #1 ' 
Tim'^'#2 
Change 

Percent spending $20 or* 
more in previous month for: 

Rent ^ ' 

T ime # 1 
Time #2 
Change 

^^Per>Sjent spending $10 or 
more in previous month for: 

Uti'l i t ies 
Ti me # 1 
Time #2 ^ 
Change 

• Medical treatment 
» Time #J— 
Time #2 
Change 

Drugs 

T i me # 1 
■ Time #2 

Change 

Dental treatment 
Ti^e #1 . 
T ime #2 
Change 

Cloth i nq 
t Time # 1 
Timey#2 
, Change 



51.8 
51.8 



17.9 
• 3.6 



50.0 
28.6 
■2TX 



17.9 

VIA 
■1^4.3 



35.5* 

16.1 



1.8 

TTF 



57.1 
"10.7 



51.6 
80.6 
29.0-'>- 



19.^4 
19.^4 



80.6 
51.6. 
-29.0 « 



32.3 
32.3 



16. 1 

19.'t4 

3.3 



3.2 

6'.t4 

3.2 



^41 .9 

t48.^ 

6.5 



78.3 
-2^4.0 



36.9 • 
2K2_ 
-1^.2 



52.2 
- 6.5-'^ 



23.9 
-17. ^4' 



25.3 
- t4.3 
■2^4.0 



2.2 
2.2 



60.9 
16[^ 
-2i4..0 



52.1 
87.5 
3 5.^4"' 



3 5. '4 
- t4.2-.v 



50.0 
^47. 9 
- 2.r 
f 



35.^4 
2..1-- 



25.0 
■ 16.7- 
- 8.3 



. 8.3 

-2.1. 



68.7 . 

85.^ 
16.7-- 
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Table 9, Continued . 


1 




1 

-J 






Group 


Group 1 1 


G roup 1 1 1 


Group IV 


Expendi tures 


ConTF^ 
Group \ 
(N=56) ) 


Trai n i ng 
& Income 

(N=3n 


Spec i al 

Services 

(N=/46) 


1 ncome 

Only 

(N=/+8) 


Children 










T ime n\ 
Change 


37.5 
19.6 

-17.9 


^1 . 9 
- 9.6 


56.5 

22.6 
-23.9 


^2.7 V 
-10.5 — 


Rec reat ion 
Time ffl 
Time #2 


1.8 


3.2 


•I • 




Change;^ 


1.8 


- 3.2 


• -r- 




Car or fruck 
^ T 1 me #1 
1 1 riic tt c 


7 1 
/. 1 


6.5 

1 A 1 


V 


Z 


Change 


vl.8 


9.6 


i+.3 


4.2 


'"^ Other 

Time #1 
Time #2 


8.9 


3.2 
6.5 


21.7 
2.2 


22.9 

6-. 2 


. Charvge 


- 5.3 


3.3 


-19.5 


-16.7 



-Chi square si gn i f ican t. See Footnote, Table 3. 



to gojnto debt. 'These data along with the other measures of financial 
status and out?look show that Group I I 'members moreso than the others 
tended to condfei ve of themsel ves ■ as being in improved circumstances. 



" ^ " " Life Style 

" Changes in the 'Mife styles" of the clients constitute a secor^ 
dimension of the problem of social mobility of the welfare poor.* ^ m nute 
changes in the v^y people 1 iv^^d conduct their everyday affairs might, 
i f 'pos i t i vel y Ye i nf oced 'andy8<jpported by forces and 1:ond i t ions in the 
community and soc iety , s^^fial at least a start towd'rd self-sufficiency 
and actual izat ion otHliidi vi dual potentials. Measures were taken at both 
time periods of several aspects of Hfe style. In addition, selected 
-ineasures of changes during 'the ^ear were included in the Time #2 survey. 
The data presented be 1 ow , supp l-^men t those presented earlier on family 
financial status, which is also, of course, an aspect of life style. 
The fpcus'here, howeverL is less upon the immediate improvemen^i n 
economic 'wel 1 ^bei ng than upon changes in potential for future coward 
mobi 1 I ty. . . , • 

\ 



Table 10. Change in percent of income in previous month , 
spent for selected items 

'* \ Group. I Group il Group Group IV 

Control Training Special Income 

Expenditures in Group & Incorne Services' Only 

Previous Mobth . (N=S6) (N==3V) (N=A 6) (N=A8) 

- - - Average Percent SpenV - - - 



Food t> 



Time #1 


51.2 


V52.7 • 


ke.2 


h2.k 


Time #2 




55.5 


52.3 




Change 


1 .9 


2.8 


6.1 


' 2.6 


Hous i nq & trt: i 1 i t ies 










■ Time #1 


15.5 "I 


{ 2h.5 


18.5 


13.8 


Time #2 


19.5 ' 


• l9,.l V 


23.6 • 


16.? 


Change ' 


k.Q 


- 5,A 


5..1 


2.7 


Clothing 










Time #1 


IQi.l 


12.3 • , 


21.0 


21.1 


Time #2 


15.5 


10.5 


13.8 


21.6 


. Change 




- 1.8 


- 7.2 


' .5 


Medical treatment 










Time #1 


9.3 


8.2^ - 


8.5 


12.3 


Time #2 


8.1 


7". 3 


7.8 


■ 10. A 


Change 


- 1.2 


- -9 


- .7 


- 1.9 



Table II.- Changes in 


i ndebtedness 










Group 1 


G roup 1 1 


Group 1 1 1 


G roup 1 V 




Control 


Train ing 


■ Spec i al 


1 ncome 


1 


^ G roup 


& Income 


, Services 


Only 


1 ndi ca tors 


(N=56) 


(N=31) 


• (N=i46) 


(rj=A8) 


Percent in debt $25 or 


more: 








' Time # 1 • / 




.: 32.3 


i47.8 


35. A 


Time #2 / 


10.7 . 


51.6 


23.9 


25.0 


Change 


-30. A ■ 


19.3 


-23.9 


-10. A. 


Percent making monthly 










payments opm. 










AddI i an'ces- * 








8.3 


. Time #1 


10.7 


16.1 


15.2 


Time #2 ^» 


26.7 


. 16,1 


13.0 




Change 


16.0 




r 2.2 


16.6 


Fu rn i t ure 








22.9 


Time #1 


10.7 




15.2 , 


Time #2 


]k.2 


5.6 


17.3 


22.9 


Change 


^ ^3.5 ■ 


9,6 


2.1 





38 . . 



31 



^Changes .'in selected indicators of housing status, are shown in labile 12, 
The. tendency, across these indicators was for the hou$ ing- status of clients 
in Group 11/ to improve more than in otheV"^ group's j. The significant decrease 
in the percent-in this group living in newer houses (those built since 
World W*ac II) probably reflects a county difference in predominant types 
of housing available. ..As noted earlier, Attala County, in which the Title V 
program for Group II was located, was much less urbanized that Madison. 
Most new housing construction in Mississippi during the past. quarter cen- 
tury has been in the more urbanized areass 

Table 12. Changes in housing status 



I nd i cators 



Group I 
Control 
G roup 
(N=56) 



Group I I Group I I I Group IV 



Tra i n i ng 
Is Income 
(N=31) ■ 



Special 

Services 

(N=t46) 



I ncome 
Only . 
■(N=t48) 



Percent who own their hom^s 

Time #1 17.9 
Time #2 12.5 
Change , - .5. 

Median number of persons 
• i n househol d / 

Time j^'l - ' 6.0 

T.ime #2 5.8 
Change " - .2 

Percent in houses .built 
s ince WW 1 I 

Time #1 30.^4 
.Time #2 kii.k 
Change I l6.0 

Percent in houses rated 
as "clean" by interviewer 

time #1 71 .^4 

Time #2 6^.3 
Change -7.1 



19. 
29.0 

9.6-.;.- 



.5.6 
^♦.8 



35.5 
25.8 



- 9.7" 



61.3 

81^ 

22.6 



8.7 
*'2.2 



6.6 
6.t4 



26.1 

19.6 



71 .7 
65.2 

- 6.5 



8, 
6. 



-2. 1 



6.5 
6.1 



39.6 
52.1 
13.5 



81.2 
70.8 
■10. it' 



Percent 
as 



"neat" 



wi th 
by 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



yards rated 
i ntervi ewer/ 



57.1 

i¥T 



51.6 
7A.2 
22.6 



78.3 
69.5 

- 8.8"- 



75.0 
62.5 
- 1 2. 5 



"•'•'Chi squane significant. See Footnote, Table 3. 



J C 



Cleanliness? of^ the houSis and neatness of the yard have been shown 
to be highly predictive within low-income groups of a family's prestige 
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in the eyes of o|hers in the community and In their own self imagesj 
This can be the case despite the subjectivity involved i r\ havi ng the 
ranking done by a nonprofessional Interviewer. The increase. in the per- 
cent in Group II who received ratings of ."clean*' and "neat" for the hous^ 
and yard respectively, stands in contrast with the decreases in Groups 
.III and IV. These, data Imply that Group II members .increased their level 
of concern more than did the others with the quality of the'i r surroundings, 

The measures presented in Talkie 13 haVe to do with what might be 
called "the familv^'s level of livjng or 1 ev^.l of consumption. Respondents 
were a^ke'd at both time periods whether or not they h'ad ^ach of 21 house-, 
hold items or conveniences. Having or notihaving these items js in part 
indicative, of the'lj^l of economic resources available to the family; 
but it is also Indicative of patterns of family li.fe and, in some cases, 
of values. Item analysis (Guttman sealing technique) was used to red,uce 
the 21 items to 13 among which there was a consistent, cumulative rela- 
tionship at >oth time period's. TaSle. 13 shows changes in the percents 
having each of. thes£ items and in the percents scoring 'six or above on 
the 1 3-i tem. ^cal e. * • 

The changes, in general, were sli.ght arj^were not stati st;Ua1 1 y 
sFgnificant. Most changes were positive; although Group III, there 
was a decrease in the percent of clients scoring six or above on the 
composi te' scale. The, greatest increase overall was in Group IV, but this 
was almost matched by the c.hange in the cor\trol group. Most clients in 
all groups had e 1 ec t r. i c i ty , a refrigerator and a stov«. Fewer had piped 
v^ater, an inside toilet, a sink, a freezer or^the other items in the 
scale. The level of living of .families remained low in all groups. 

Food consumption patterns, which are treated in Tables 1^ and 15, 
are an important aspect o( the family's- style of\life. Table 1^ shows^ 
responses to a question as to tbe frequency withy/hich eggs, meat, fruit 
and -fni Ik are' included in-the family diet. No consistent pattern of dif- 
ferences among the groups was found after the operation^of the special 
programs for one year, although foods iryeach category appeared to be ^ 
eaten slightly more frequently by, members of the program groups than by 
members of the control group. A greater percentage of the control ^roup 
members reported Ihat their families ate the Selected foods less than^ 
once a week, if ever« Fruit was consumed with less frjsquency than the 
other foods cons ide red . i n th i s table. 

A somewhat more specific and exhausti ve measure was ysed to gener'ate 
the data shown in Table 15. Clients were "asked to list all foods -wh i ch " 
had been eaten by the family during each of the previous two days. The 
items -li'sted were then classified according to the scheme shown in the ' 
table. Foods in the bread, meat. and vegetable groups had been eaten 
Auring'the pr^evious two days by nearly aH the families, irregardless of 
^rotjp. I^oods jn the milk and potato grouping were, less frequently eaten. 



See Jerry W. Robinson, Residential Stratification In Old City: Its 
Substantive Meaning and Predictive Utility . Ph.D. Dissertation, Mississippi 
^State University, August 1966. - — 
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Table 13. Changes in percent portessing selected household items 

^ Group I Group II Group 1 1 I ^ Group IV 

Control Training Special Income 

Group & Income Services Only 

• (N-^jj^ (N=3n (N=i46) (N°^8) 



I tems 



Electrici ty 

Time#l 
Time #2 
Change 

Ref rl gerator 
Time #1 
Time #280. t4 
Ohange 



85.7 
5.^ 



67.9 
80 .-^4 

12.5 



90.3 
3.2/ 



Percent Possessing 
78.3 



80.6 
90.3 
9.7 



13.0 



71.7 

62^ 
- 2.2 



79.2 
87.5 
8.3 



79.2 
6.2 



Stove 

Time #1 
- Time #2 
Change 

Piped water 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



66.0 
9.0 



26.8 
23.2 
■ 3.6 



80.6 
12.9 



25.8 
^1.9 
16. 1 



60.9 

6ZA 
6.5 



28.3 
3^.8 
6.5 



62.5 
8.3 



33.3 
10. 



Inside toi let 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 

Kitchen sink 
Time #i 
Time #2 
Change 



30.^4 

25.0 
-5.^ 



23.2 
21 .^4 
- 1.8 



25.8 
29.0 
3.2 



12.9 
22.6 

9.7 



21.7 
■ 2.1 



23.9 
19.6 

- i*.3 



25.0 
2. 1 



25.0 
22^ 
'♦.I 



Frfeezer 

Time # 1 ^ 
Time fflM 
Change 

Telephone 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 

Newspaper (weekly) 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



25.0 
12J_ 
7.1 



It*. 3 
21 .tt 

7.1 



19.6 
12.5 
- 7.1 



32.3 

TV 



38.7 
9.7 



16. 1 
16. 1 



21.7 
26.1 



10.9 
2i^ 

:13.0 



15.'2 

-LI. 
■ 6.5 



12.5 

JLLi_ 



6.2 
6.2 



12.5 
16. 7 
k,2 
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Table 13. 



Cont i nued 



C 



Grogp I G roup I I Group I I I 



I terns 



Control 
G roup 
(N=56) 



Tra i ni ng 
Sr I ncome 
-(N=31) 



Spec i a 1 
Servi ces 



Group IV 
'I ncome 
Only 
(N=^8) 



6a th or shower 
Time #1 
Tirne 
Chenge 

Running hot water 
Time #1 
Time #2 • 
Change 

Magaiijues (other than 
women ' s or f arm) 

Tjme #1 

Time #2 

Change 



Pick- 



up truck 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



10.7 
- 1.8 



7.1 
1.7 



12.5 
1.8 

■10.7 



8.9 

_LJ_ 
1.8 



9.7 
16.1 



9.7 

16. 1 



9.7 



9.7 



13.0 
iCL2_ 
- 2.1 



10.9 
iCL2_ 



8.7 
2.2 

- 6.5 

2.2 

- 2.2 



12.5 
12^ 



12.5 
12^ 



2.1 
'2.5 

I0.t4-A- 



k.2 
2.1 
2.1 



Scores 
1 i V i ng 



high on 
sc^ie''"'-' 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



level of 



19.6 
17.8 



16. b 
25.8 
9.7 



23.9 

HA. 
■ 8.7 



18.7 
18.7 



Chi square s i grTTfi can t . See Footnote, Table 3. 
Scale scores 6 and above on scale formed by the 13 items above. 



Coefficient of Reproducibility: t'=0.92; t2=0.93. 



and those in butter and fruit grouping were eaten by very few families. 
The percent in Group III eating foods in at least five of the seven 
categories was greater than in the other groups, but this group was not 
different from the control group at a statistically significant level. 

Thus there is no clear evidence that program participation sig- 
nificantly altered family eating patterns. In addition' to the data in 
Tables 1^4 and 15, no significant differences were found in the Time #2 
survey in number of family meals per day, frequency of grocery shopping 
or percentage of families in which school children had lunch each day. 
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Table Frequency with which selected fodds are eaten 

by the f ami 1 y 



Group I G roup I I G roup I I I Group IV 
Control Training Special lacome 

Group & Income Services Only 

Foods and Frequency" (N=56) (N=3l) (N=^6) tN=^8) 

- - - Percent Eating - - - 



Eggs 



Daily 


"TV/ . "T 


^8.^ 


58.7 


56 2 






H3 . Z 


"iU 7 




Lcbb Lnan once a weeK 




J • ^ 


u u 


9 1 


oc 1 (juiii UK n c vc r 


R Q 




9 9 


7 1 




1 nn n 
LUU . u 


1 nn n 


1 nn n 
1 uu . u 


1 nn n 
1 uu . u 


nea t 










D^i ly 


5p.9 


70.9 


D / .4 


DO . o 


At least once a week 


32.1 


16.2 


28.2 


24.9 


Less than once a week 




9.7 


2.2 


2.J 


Seldom or never 






2,Z 


4.Z 




100 .0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fruit 










Daily 


28.6 


16.1 


8.7 


24.9 


At least once a week^ 


33.9 


67.7' 


63.0 


52.2 


Less than once a week 


19.6 


9.7 


19.6 


10.4 


Seldom or never 




6,5 


. 8.7 






100 .0 


KOO .0 


100. 0 


1-00 .0 


Milk 










Daily 


57.1 


'58.0 


58.6 . 


72.9 


At least once a week 


16.1 


29.0 ^ 


.3.2.6 


2 2.9 


Less than once a we^k 


17.9 


6.5 


\ U.k 


2.1 


Seldom or never 


8-? 


6.5 




2.1 




100 .0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 00 . 0 



•>''Time ^2 only. CKi squares not calculated. Frequencies are non- 
■ cumulative. 

All clients reported that their famili^k ate either two or three meals 
a day. Those eating three rather than two included 43% of the control 
group, 45% of Group II, 59% of Group Jl I and 60% of Group IV. Groceries 
were purchased at least once a week by 48% of Group I, 65% of Group II, 
46% of Group Ijl and 44% of Group IV. Only 13 cMents reported that 
their school children did not eat lunch regularly. Nine of these were 
in Group I , three were in Group 11^ and one* was in Group IV, 

Use of' medical and dental services and prevalence of untreated 
health problems is another'area of life style which is frequently con- 
sidered in studies of social rank and mobi>ity. Table 16 shows responsres 
to questions asked in the Time #2 survey abbut medical and dental treat- 
rrfent received durina the previous year. As expected. Group III, which 
received medical and dental services for mother and children as a major 
program input, had the greatest percent reporting use of these services 
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Table 15. 



Percent 'Whose families had selected foods duriiag 
previous two days 



Foods 



Group I 
Control 
G roup^ 
(N=56) 



Group I I Group I I I 
Tra i n i ng Spec i al . 
& I ncome Services 



(N=31) 



Group I v . 

Iricome 

Only 



A. Bread , flour; cereals:', 
oatmeal, grits, bread 
products, sweets, rice, 
macaron i 1 00 . 0 

Meat > poultry, fish, 
eggs, meat substitutes: 
cheese , nuts , peanut 
butter, dried vegetables, 
pork and beans " 100.0 

C. My 1 k and milk products, 
desserts, pudding, ice 

cream 6 0.7 

D. Butter and margarine l6.1 

E. Veqetabl es (deep green 
and yel 1 ow) : greens , , 
spinach, broccol i , green 

' beansj carrots, squash, 
pumpkin 87.5 

F. Frui ts (citrus) and 
tomatoes 

G. Potatoes . other vegetables 

and other fruits 69-6 



Five or more of the above 



- Percent Eating 



100 .0 



96.8 

67.7 
6.5 



66. 



9,0.3 
29.0 
51 .6 
58.1 



^7.8 



100 .0 

76.1 
10.9 



80. k 
26.1 
63.0 
71.7 



95.8 , 



97.9 

7A.9 
12.5 



89.6 
2^4.9 
^♦■7.9 

I 



•''Time ^2 only. 

during the year. The differences were especially marked as regards 
medical and dental services received by children. Statistically signif* 
icant di ffer-ejnxres from the contrpl group standard were also found in 
Group II on having seen a dentist and in Group IV on ch i 1 dren ' hav i ng 
been treated" by a physician. Overall, members of the three program 
groups reported 'more contacts'^i th physicians and dentists than did 
members of the control group. 

ERIC ^ 



Table 16. Use of medical and dental services by 
•clients and their children 



Serv ice^*" 


Group 1 
Con t r 0 1 
G roup 
(N=56) 


Group 1 Ij, 
Tra i n i ng 
& 1 ncome 
.(N=3n 


Group III 
Spec i al 
Services 


. Group 1 V 
1 ncome 
Only 


/ 




- - - Percent - - - 




J Have seen a doctor in 
past year. 


60.6 


80.6 


89. ]* 


77. \ 


Have. been treated by 
doctor in past year 




'♦I. 9 




Sk.e 


Have seen a;dentist in * 
^ past year 


26.8 


^ 61.3^^ 


30.^ 


k3.7 


HaVe been treated by 
den t i st in past year 


17.9 


38.7 


28.3''^ 




Children have, seen 
doc tor i n past year 

/ 

Children have been ^ 
treated by doctor in 
past year 


62.5 


58.1 *' 


-97.8^- 


81.2 


50.0 


^♦1.9 


78.2^v « 


7r.\''^ 


Ch i 1 dren have seen 
dent i St i n past year 


• 28.6 


32.3 


.8'*.8^v 


1 

39.6 


Ch i 1 dren have been 
treated by dentist in- 
past year 


25.0 


19.'* 


7 3.9" 


33.3,. 


Self or child has serious 
health problem not being 
treated 


69.6 


\ 

r 80.6 


84.8 


62.5 
— ^ 



**Chi square significant. See Footnote, Table 3. 



-'^vTime ffl only. 

The last item in Table I6 shows that a large percentage of respon- 
dents, in each group . reported that either they or their children were 
suffering at the time of the interview from serious health problems which 
were not then being treated. The greater percentages in Groups II and III 
report'ing such p robl ems ,cou 1 d be partially the result of heightened sensi- 
tivity in these groups as a result of experience with the program inputs. 

Participation in formal and, informal social activities is sometimes 
taken as an indicator of social rank and often is treated as an important 
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channel of social mobility. Few relationships have been more consistently 
documented'' i n sociology than that between social participation and socio- 
economic status. The level of participation is lowest in the grojjping with 
lowest status. In many surveys, the level of involvement of the poor in 
formal organizations has been found to be so low as to make quantitative 
analysis imposs i bil e or 'mean i ng 1 es s. ' 

Two measures of social participation are shown In Table 17<. The 
first deals with informal participation, Thefe were decreases in the 
percents of clients in Groups I and IV who, repprted having. two or more 
friends.' In Group II, which had the greatest percent with two oY more 
friends at Time #1, there was no change, ^nd in Group III there was a 
si ight increase. One possible reason for the contrast between Groups III 
and IV on this variable could be the higher level of group-related 
activities in the program conducted for Group III. 

Formal social participation is "shown by the other, four items in 
Table 17- The most significant finding in these data is that there was a 
major shift in all four c 1 i.ent groups away f rom a 1 mos t 'exc 1 us i ve involve- 
ment in religious organizations at Time #1 to a moderate to high level of 
involvemen^ in secular organizations at Time #2. Thfs shift took place 
among the clients themsel ves^'and among other members of their familieSo 
It was perhaps most pronounced among theiich i 1 dren. Th» greatest change, 
occurred in Group III, but did not differ s i gn I f i cant 1 ^ -f rom that in 
G r^oup I , * 

There was. -also a general increase during the year, although a less 
dramatic one, in the percent of clients reporting having engaged in 
selected informal leisure-time activities during the month preceeding 
the interview. These data are shown in Table 18„ Consistent with pre- 
vious surveys of low-inCome populations, the percents werfi very low even 
at Time tfl in activities which woulc^ require expend! tuiNes of money. 
Visiting with friends remained as the most popular •leisure activity among 
those considered. The greater increase \r\ Groups II ,^ N I and IV than 
in the control group in the percents who said they had spent tinrie during 
the previous month reading books might reflect the adult basic education 
experience common to the three program groups. As indicated by scores on 
the cumulative scale, shown as the final item in Table 18, the level of 
involvement in these leisure-time behaviors declined in Group H while it 
increased in the other three groups. 

One additional indicator of life patterns included in the study had 
to do with experience of selected problems„ As shown i/i Table 19, there 
was a decre'ase in Groups I and IV in percent who^said they had gone for a 
full day during the year with nothing to eat^ biK a slight increase 
appeared in Groups II and II K Only a smau number of respondents or' 



1 . See Kaufman , Wilkinson and Cole, c i t . 

Civil rights groups were organized in a number of areas of 
Mississippi for the first time during the year covered by the study. 
These groups accounted for a small portion of the increase in secular 
participation in Groups III and IV in Madison County. 
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Table 17. Change 



in voluntary social pai^ticip^tion 



I ndlcators 



Group I Group I I Group I I I 



Control 

Group 

(N=56) 



Trai n i ng 
& Income 



Special 
Servi ces 



Group I V 
I ncome 
Onl y 




Percent with 
more friends 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



Percent participating 
•in religious groups only 
Time #1 
TityS #2 \ 
Ch/nge 




87.1 
87 .'1 



93.5 
■ 9.6 



78.3 
82.6. 
i*.3 



89. 1 
-3^4.8 



8:7 

i4.1 



89.6- 
-35.^* 



Percent pa>^ Tc ipat i ng 
in a secular organization 
Timef#l • 

Ch^ge 

Percent with^other family 
members in religions only 

Time #1 

Time #2 

Change 

Percent with other f ami 1\ 
members in a secular 
organization 

Time #1 
. ^ . Time #2 ^'"^ 

Change 



3.6 



9.6 



96. 



-58.9 



3.6 
5lTF 



3.2 
9.7 




-19.^ 



12.9 

19 



i*.3 
39.2 



i4.2 

31.2. 




members of responden ies had been arrested at either t^me period, 

and few had bl66n evicted .from their homes. There w^ere slight increases 
in Groups III and IV In the percent whose utilities had been cut off 
during the. year for failure to pay their bills, . but on 1 y a f ew f am i 1 i es 
were involved. ^ » 



Personal Orientation 

i 

There is a widely held assumption that the attitudes and cognitions 
of the individual mak^ a great. deal of difference in how he responds to 
resources and problems in his situation. The goal rpodel approach fol- 
lowed in the present study posits changes of a soc I a I -psychol ogj cal^ 
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Table 18. Change in percent engaged in 
activities in previous month 



selected leisure-time 



ERIC 



Activities in 


/Group 1 
Control 
, proup 
(N-56)- „ 


Group 1 1 
■ Trai n i ng 
& Income 
(N=31) 


Group f 1 I 
Spec i al 
Services' 
(N-/46) ■ 


Group IV 
• Income 
On 1 y 


Previous month* ' j 

Having friends into 
your home 

Time #1 

Time #2 * 

Change 


67.9 
85.7 
17.8 


87.1 


Percent - - 

84.8 
86.9 • 
2,1 . 

1 


75.0 

.9' -7 
16.7 ^ 


Visiting friends*- homes 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 


67.9 
*75.o 

7-1 


7it.2 . 
7i*.2 


80,4 
89 J 

8,7 


> 70.8 

83.?. / 
12..5 


Reading books 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 


51.8 
62.5 
1 0. 7 


70.9 ^ 
25.7 


58.7 
76. 1 

1 -1 J. 

17.4 / 


• 47.9 
75.0 

27. 1 


Eating out 

Time #1 
Time #2 


Ji*.3 
26.8 


16. 1 
16. 1 


13.0 
♦28.3 


.12.5 
4.2 


Change 


12.5 




15.3 


- 0.3" 


Making home repairs 
Time #1 
Time #2 




16. 1 
■6.5 


23.9 
. 15.2 


16. t 
22.9 


Change 




- 9.6 


- 8.7 


6 . ?>'■" . 


Fishing 

Time #1 / 
^ Time #2 
Change , 


7.1 . 


16.1 
2,. 2 


19.6 
22,9 


6.2 

22,9 ^ ' 


7.2 


-12.9 
, f 


J. 1 


lb. 7 


Sightseei ng 

T i me #1 
Time'#2 


8.9 
17.9 


12.9 

9-7 


17.4 

10,9 


8.3 
6.2 


Change 


9.0 


- 3.2 


- 6.5 


- 2. 1 


Attending sports 
Time #1 
Time #2 


, 7.1 


9.7 

16, 1 


8.7 
10.9 


2.1 
10.4 


.change 


- 1.7 


6.^ . 


2.2 


8.3 


Dancing 

Time #1 
Time #2 


1:8 
8.9 


12.9 
9.7 


8.7 


4,2 
6.2 


^ Change ^ 


7.1 




.4.4. 


2.0 
f 


• 
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Table 18. . Cdntinued 



Activities in 
PrpwIniiQ Mnnfh 


Group 1 
Cont rol 

R r oi m 


' G fTOup I 1 
Train ing 

<y 1 1 1 V, ijuic 


Group 1 1 1 
Spec i al 

wC 1 V 1 v> C 9 


Group IV^ 
1 ncome 

On 1 sj 

willy 

\W HO) 








rercent 




Attending movies 










Time #1 




^9.7 ' 


/ 8.7 


6.2 










ft 


Change 

. .. -. ; 










Attending parties 










Time #1 \ 


1.8 


6.5 


2.2 * 


2.1 


Tim#» 

^. f IIIC TT ^ 


8 Q 




ft 7 
O. / 




Change / 


7.1 


- 3.3 


6.5 


8.3 


/,. 

Scores high on leisure 










behavior ^cale 
Time #1 










16.0 


25.8 


^1.7 


16.6 


' / Time #2 , 




12.3 




18,7 , 


Change 


8.9 


- 6.. 5 


8.7 


2.1 



^Chi square significapt. See Footnote, Table ,3 

I'f^Scale scores of ^ ort^igher on scale formec* by the 11 items 
above. Coefficient of Reproducibility; t'=0.93; t2«0.93. ^ 



nature as key intervening or intermediate variables between program com- 
ponents and long-range outcomes. Attention in measurement was thus 
given to assessing changes in aspirations, achievement orientations, 
feelings of alienatidn and levels of satisfac^on with community services 
and opportunities. f 

Relatively little is known from systematic research abc/ut therkinds 
of changes in personal outlook which s i gnal movement into a mobility 
channel. It would appear that under certain types of conditions, upward 
mobility would be f ac i 1 i tated by the adoption on the part of the indivijlu 
of a negative, perhaRS even hostile stance, toward the status quo. An 
analysis, of some of the data from t\ie Time ^1 survey has shown that many 
of those wly) characteristics such as youth, good health and relatively 
high education scored highest . on the al ienatiorh measures. ' On'the other 
Kand, the traditional routes to upward social mobility in this society 
nave been through adopt ion of the perspective of those of'higher social 
rank.. How these two notions might be reconciled is a major question for 
society at this time as well as for social science. 



1. T-his li shown in Ross, og.. c i t Chapter III. 
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Table 19. Change in experience of selected problems in 
previous year -\ 



Group I Group I I G roup I I I Group IV 



Problems 



Control 
Group 



Tra i n i ng 
& Income 



Spec! al 
Serv ices 



I ncome 
Onl V 



) 

whole day \ 
Time #1 
Time ^2 
Change 


16.1 


/ 

12.9 
16. 1 
3.2 


Percent^ Who Have 

13.1 
19.6 
6.5 


37. 5 
22.2 
-14.6 , 


B^n arre^sted 
Time ^1 
Time ^2 


1.8 




r 

"..3 

■ M- 


2.1 


Change 


- 3.6 


- 




4.2 


Another member of house- 
hold arf^ested 
- ' Time #1 
Time ^2 


12.5 
• 3.6 




6.5 
8.7 


6.3 
■ 12.5 


Change 


- 8.9 




2.2 


6.2 


Been evicted from hOHte 

Time #1 * 
Time ^2 


1.8 


3.2 




* J 

■ 4.2 " M 
2.1 


Change 


- 1.8 


-.3.2 

1 




- 2.1 


Ha J TTt i U t i es d i sconnec ted 
0 time #1 

Time #2 t 


12.5 
3.6 


6.5 
6.? 


2.2 
10.9 


4.2 
10.4 


Change \ ) 


- 8.9 




8.7 


6.2 



As an example of some of "the 'i nterpret i ve problems facing research 
such as this and of the poss i b 1 e ^ i nf us i on of attitudinal factors jnto 
behavioral performances,, the data in Table 20 may be- cons i dered. Thes* 
data are based on results of a non-verbal test, ost*fcn^ibly of'intell\i- 
gence, administered as part of the interview ^at Time ^1 and again atj , 
Time #2. The test required 15 minutes and was usually taken in the l^ome 
of the' respondent. It consisted pr i^mari 1 y of a serigs of four-picture 
sets.. In each)*set the respondent was fsked to"mar*k the one picture wMch, 
for example, differed from the others. VRaw performance scores of the 
respondents were translated Into stanine ranks according to nation^il 
norms for adults. As shown in Table 20, many of th« scores at Time 
were in the lowest categor i es accord i ng to the -rvat i ona 1 norms. "TKe 
major concern, of course, was with changes which mi^ht occur dunging the 
succeeding year as a result of the special program ifiputs and other 
experiences of the clients. As the table shows^ theVfihanges wer^sub- 
stantial and consistent across the four groups but were in a direction 
opposite to that expected. Scores were cons i stentl y 1 ower at Tinfe /^2. 
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Table 20. Change in non-verbal test'/' performance scores 



Group I Group I I 



I ndicators 



Con trol 
A G roup 



Trai n i ng 
& ircome 
(N=31) 



Spec iai 
"Services 
(H=ke) 



Group IV 
I ncome 
Only 
(N=tt8) 



.Percent scoring above 
lowest category\ 

Time #1 
. Time //2 _ 

Change 

Pe r.c en t-i^corT i g above 
lowest two categories 

Time //I. \ 

Time n 
■ Change ' .. . 



30. t4 
16.1 
-It*. 3 



10.7 

_L_L 
-'3.6 



k5.2 
22.6 
-22.6 



22.6 

■16. r- 



^5.7 
-10.9 



8.7 

STL 



'■fSRA Npn-Verbal Test , I ndustr iai Version. 
-y~«Chi square s i ghi f i capt". S.ee footnote,* Table 3. 



68.7 
-12.5 



'♦1.7 
20.8 

^0.9-' 



J 



The best that can be contl uded iwith the data at hSnd is that there was 
a major, general shift in the orientations of the c 1 lents dur i ng the year. 
There js nd.evidente that gr^oup assignment and program experience 
influenced this shift. 



In a mp^re traditional Oein,occupati onal . and education aspirations 
may be' assumed to form a central component of one's mobility orientation 
In Ame r i can ''soc i e ty . Table 21 shows changes which occurred in the 
cl ients ' occupat i onal aspirations and expectat i ons' f or themselves and 
for their children. The percentage asfnrjjfig to whiter collar jobs for 
themse Tves , >wtTTch was small to begin with, decreased slightly from 
Tl^e #1 to Time #2 in Groups I i and III and remained stable in Group IV. 
The percent expecting acquire a white collar job was also very small 
and changes were irregular. Aspirations for one's child were genet'ally 
much higher than for oneself, as were expectations. 

The^most notable differences among groups, though not stat i st leal 1 y 
significant* were in occupational aspirations and expectations for 
children. The perfcent aspiring to and the percejyt^ expect i ng white coliar 
occupations for their children increased more anW reached higher levels 
In Group II than \m the other groups. Anticipatory goal def 1 ec t i on - ( i . e. 
the difference bet/ve'fen aspi-rations and expec tat i orus) i nc reased in Group I 
while decreasing in the other groups. This suggests that among Group III 
members there was. an increase of the preval ence of confl i ct between 
desired goajson the 'one. hand, and percei ved/chances of ."attaining those 
goals on the other. 
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Table 22 shows that thisre was an increase in all groups j^p the 
percent aspiring to- a college education for their oldest child and in 
the 'p^rce.nt expect i ng the same. ' 'Thfe net ij^crease in aspirations, 
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however 



Table 21. Change 1n occup'at i onal aspi rat i ons and expectations 
for^e] f and child ^ 




Aspi rations/ 
Expectat ions 



. Group I 
Control 
G roup 
(N=56) 



Groy/p I I Group III 

Training Speci a1 

6- Income Services 

(N=31) (N=^6) 



Group IV 
Income 
Only 
(n48) 



^spires to white collar or 
skill ed job f or se 1 f 

Time #1 

Time #2 
• Change \ 



12.5 
5.^ 



12.9 
■ 3.2 



Percent 



10.9 



Expects white collar or . 

ski 1 1 ed job for sel f ^ 

Time #1 . . 5.^ 3.2 

Time #2 - 3.2 

Cfhange - 5 

Aspires to white collar ^ 

j ob for oldest child 

Time #1 73.2 6?. 7 

Timen^fl . 69.6 77.^ 

Change - 3.6 9.7 

Expects white collar' job 

for ol dest child 

Time-#1 50.0 k5.2 

Time #2 . 51.8 61.3 

Change 1.8 1 o. 1 



^.3 
10.9 
6.6 



LUL 
it. 3 



it?. 8 
- 6.5 



\0.k 
6.2 
- it. 2 



81 .2 

ZL_L 
- it.l 



52.1 
56.2 
it.1 



was greater than the increase in expectations in all groups except * 
Group IV. The percent expecting their child to gr'aduate from high school 
only decreased in three groups, while the percent expecting their child 
to /get a college education increased in all groups. This reflects a 
sharp decline, especially in Groups III and IV, in the percent expecting 
high school graduation but not col 1 ege ^raduat i on for their child. 

While- these and the other chrSnges provoke interesting speculations, - 
the differences in patterns of change in asp i rat i on s -and expectations 
among the groups were not great enough to be statistically significant. 
The trends most evident in the data on cftange were the following; 
(1) aspirations and expectations for self remained at a low level or 
decl ined' si ightly, (2) aspirations and expectations for children were 
kxaised, sharply in some cases, and (3) the increase in aspiration^ for 
ch>t~dren was greater^han the increase in expectations for children.^ 
Th^cijntrol and program groups were more alike than i ffe rent in exhib- 
iting^ therejpatte rns . 



Table 22. Change in educational aspiration and expectations 
,f or ol dest ^ch i 1 d / 



Group I 6roup^ I f Group I 1^ Group I v" 



Aspi rations/ 
Expectat i ons 



Control 
Group 



Tra i n i ng 
& Income 



Spec i a 1 
Serv i ces 
(N=t«6) 



I ncome 
On 1 y ■ 
(N=tt8) 



Aspi res «5 col 1 ege 
graduation for child 

Time #V 

Time #2 

Change 



37.5 
60.7 
23.2 



12.9 



Percent 



39.1 
65.2 



26 .J 



la 



/3 



Expects col 1 ege 
graduation for child 

Time ff] 

Time #2 

Cli^nge 



23. 
30, 



7.2 



29.0 
12j. 
3-3 



17-^ 
30,^ 
13.0 



22.9 
^1.7 
18.8 



Expects at lea^t 
school graduation 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



h i gh 
for 



Chi Id 



58.9 
- 3.5 



51.6 
3.2 



69-6 
-10^9 



66.7 
^3.8 
■22.9 



One measure of the mobility potential of adults is the extent to 
which they are willing and able to accept hardships and sacrifices in 
order to increase the i r econom i c resources. Uhder certain conditions, 
such willingness is indicative of achievement motivation and ability to 
defer gratification, both of whic^ are widely assumed in th€ social- 
psychological literature to be requisites for upward mobility. Under 
.other condi t i onSf 1 ack of such wi 1 1 ingness might reflect lack of trust 
in promises of future pay-off, absence of health and other resources 
needed to take advantage of opportunities, or inability to view a better 
future as possible. In either case, lack of willingness or ability to 
accept inconveniences can be a severe barrier to mobility. ^ 

Clients were asked at both time periods whether they would be 
willing to accept what was described as "a good job, that is one' paying 
$300 to. $^00 a month," if the job entailed certain conditions. Ten 
conditions were listed land clients were asked to indicate their willing- 
ness or unwillingness to accept the job under each of the conditions 
taken separately. These ten conditions were found, as in previous 
research, to form a curjnulative scale. As shown in Table 23, there was 
a remarkable level of consistency from Time #1 to Time //2 in the order 
among the condition^ as indicated by the ^percents, of c 1 ien tAf who wou 1 d 
be willing to accept the job under them. 



Between the two time periods, there was a general tendency For the 
1 eve 1 of willingness to accept the job under the various cond i t i ons to 
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Table 23. Change in percent willing to accept selected conditions 
in order to get a job earning $300-$^00 a month 



Group I G roup I I Grcfup I I I Group IV 



Condi t ions 




n ight 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



ive up spare time 
Time»#l 
Time #2 
Change 



Keep pol i t ical 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



Work. harder than 
Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



views quiet 



now 



Have more respons i bi 1 i ty , 
Time #1 . 
Time #2 
Change 



Con^trol 

Group 

(N=:56) 


Training 
& 1 ncome 
(N-31) 


Special 
Services . 

(N=i46) 


Income 
Onl y** 
(N=i48) 


" t 


- - - Percent 


W i 1 1 i ng - 




78.6 


77.^4 


80. i4 


68.8 


62.5 




78.2 


'81.2 


-16.1 


-k\.3 


•2.1 





60.7 
6Li_ 
1.8 



80.6 
-38. T'' 




80. k 
89.1 
8.7''' 



82.6, 
82.6 



8i4.8 

92.5 

8.7-''- 



80. t» 
8t4.8 



87.5 
8Li 



83.3 

-10.14 



81.3 
BS.k 



75.0 
8iJ^ 

1 0 . t4-.V 



"Leave friends in community 
Time #1 
T i me #2 
' Change 



58.9 
50.0 
■ 8.9* 



58.1 

18^ 
•19.14 



73.9 
76.1 
2 . 2''- 



66.7 
20=8. 
I4.I 



Leave this community 

Time #r ^ ■ 39.3 

'. Time #2 30. ^4 

Change ■- 8.9 

Be away f rom f-ami 1 y 

Time #H? / 
Time #2-''^" ' 
Change 

Move around the county a lot 

- • Time #1 2^4.9 
Time #2 17-8 
Change - 7 • 1 




35.5 
16. 1 
-19.14 



32.3 
-25.8 




60.9 
- k.k 



37<0 
27^0 



141.3 

28. ;3 
*-13.0. 



I4I.7 
- 2.1 



31.3 
■ 2.1 



20.8 
2I4.9 
I4.I 
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Table 23. Continued 





Group 1 


Grou_p 1 1 


Group 1 1 1 


Group IV 




^< Control 


Tra i n i ng 


Special 


1 ncome 




G roup 


Fr 1 n c omp 


Sp r v i CPS 


Onl y 


Condi t ions 


(N=56) 


(N=31 ) 


(N=^6) 








— — Percent 


W 1 1 1 1 n n — 
w 1 I 1 1 1 1 u 




Endanger your health 








Time #1 ^ 


5.^4 


3.2 


.8.7 


°6;3 


Time #2 


1.8 




* 6 5 




Change 


- 3.6 


3.3 


- 2.2 


^ 6.3 


Scores high on 










Will Ingness Seal e- 








6V.5 


Time #1 




51.6 


71.7 


Time #2 




25.8 


73.8 


6i4.5 

r *^ 


Change 


- 7.1 ' 


-25.8 


2.1 . 




-Chi square 


s ign if icant. See 


Footnote , Tabl e 3. 





Scale scores of 6 or above on scale formed by the 10 items 
above. Coefficient of Reproducibility; T^=0.93; 1^^0.32. 



decrease. This is shown by the cumul ati ve seal e scores and by the 
individual items. The greatest decrease was in Group II. Contrary to 
this tendency, there was a statistically signiffcant increase in the 
percent willing to accept several conditions in Group III andfjto a 
, si ightly. lesser extent in Group IV. It is striking that Group II, 
which received work experience and training during the year, should be 
the one in which there was a consistent and sharp decrease in percent 
willing to accept^ the various conditions, and that Groups III and IV 
should run more against the general trend in the client population. 
Part of the reason might be that the context or frame of reference 
within which the question was answered became more real i st ic ^or Group II 
members during the course of the.year. This, for example,, was very 
likely the case regarding the condition, "work harder than you do now," 
on which the percent willing to accept the job decreased by one-half 'in 
Group II butincreased in the other groups. The condFtions had rooce^ 
objective meaning for those who had been employed. In Groups III and 
IV, ^it is probable that ' i nc reased motivation for income resulting f'rc^m 
the program inputs and other factors was less constrained than in 
Group II by immediate concrete experience of some of these probl ems. 

A somewhat related pa*ttern may be noted in Table 2*+ which summarizes 
•data on. clients* indications of preference for -a^^l fare' check versus 
a job paying selected amounts. The f.irst item in The table shows that 
there, was very little change in the small percent who would prefer a 
job ifl ft paid $15 a month less than they had been getting from welfare. 
For mahy of these cl ients, a reduction of $'l 5 ,i n j^onth 1 y income could be . 
di sastrTpus,. For others, perhaps, a job paying so little would been seen 
as hTrdfy worth the effort and cost of arranging for child care, trans- 
.^^ortation, clothing, etc. The percent who would take a ]ph at $100 a 
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Table 2^. Change in preference of^ job over welfare check 
under selected conditions 



Preference/ 
Conditions 


Group 1 
Control 
. Group 
• (N=56) 


Group 1 1 GrouD -ill 
Training Special 
S- Income 'Services 
. (N=3n (N=i+6) 


Group IV 
1 ncome 
. Oply 
(N=A8) 


Prefer job ,if monthly pay 
Is $15 less than' .welfare 
* , Time #1 

; Time#'!2. 


12.5 


' 6.5 
6.5 


^^gffcent - - 

' 6.5 

io:'9 


6.2 
6.2 


Change 


7.1 








Prefer job if monthly pay 
\% $100 more than welfare 

Time #1 

Time #2 

Change . ' 


92.9 
89.2 
- 3.6 


87.1. 

92.5 
6.i+ 


95.7 ' 

91.2" 
- h.h 


91.7 

?7.9 
6.2 


Prefer job if monthly pay 
is $50 more than welfare 

Time #1 

Time #2 

Change 


87.5 
-12.6 


"87. 1 . 
61.3 
-25.8 


93.5 
8i+.8 

- 0.7 


81.2 

•82.2 

2.1 


Prefer job if monthly pay 
is same as welfare 

T 1 me ^1 

Time #2 

l>hange 


t't . D 

27,5 
- 7.1 


58.1 
. 16.1 
-i+2.0 


i+7.8 

29.1 
- 8.7 


hS .8 

i+.1.7 
- i+.l 

\ 


Scores high on 

Job Preference Scale''*'' 

Time #1 

Time #2 

Change 


i+6.i+ 
- 7.1 


48. it 
16.,1 
-32.3 


56.5 

^♦1.2 
-15,2 


39.6 

25. '♦X 
- k.2 


-Scale scores 3 and h on scale 
Coefficient of Reproducibility: t1= 


formed by the h items 
=0.90; t2=0.90. 


above . 



month more than their welfare check remained high, increasing slightly 
in Groups II and IV and decreasing in Groups I and III. Where the job 
would pay only $50 a month more Aihan welfare and where the amounts 
would be the same, there was a decrease J n al 1 groups in percent who 
would favor the job over the welfare check. As on previous measures, 
the greatest decrease was in Group II. 

These data support the contention that economic rationality is a 
major factor'in joW or i en tot i 6n of the welfare poor. As against more 
popular stereotypes, the picture that emerges frtsmi these data shov^/s the 
clients to be quite careful in, their calculations of advantage and 
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possibility. It would appear that members of Group II, who received 
more genuine experience in economic matters, became evjsn more rational 
during the year. ^ 

The overall decreases in percent willing to accept adverse condi- 
tions in order to hold job$ and percent willing to give up welfare checks 
for jobs paying little more than they were receiving point to trends, 
which could have iipiaprtant implications for public welfare pol i cy . -.They 
point to an increated emphasis on security values within the welfare 
population, reflecting in part increases in cost of living and, thus, 
decreases -in relative well-being. As one additional example of this 
trend, there was a decrease in all groups in the percent who said that 
they would advise their child to take a Kigher paying job with less job 
security rather than one paying a moderate income but which he would be 
certain of keeping. ^ - \. 

^ Selected aspects of the clients' or i:en tat i on s toward public welfare 

are treated in Tables 25> .26 and 27. The first of these deals with " 

^bljanges in attitudes held by the clients toward people on, welfare and 
thus indirectly toward themselves. Overall there was^littji^e change 
between the two surveys, CI ients in ^1 1 four groups continued to 
respond to the agree-d i sagree items in ways which were general 1 y fndica- 
tive of sympathy toward people on welfare. The first item in Table 25 
might be. an exception tcJ^xthis trend. On the other hand, the relatively 
small percentage of clientjS disagreeing with this item could represent 
a strong desire to firid^ways to get pet^le, themselves included, off of 
welfare and into a status of sel f '-suf f i c i ency . The relatively smalj^^ 
changes from Tir#e #1 to Time #2 were not associated with group assign-- ^ 
ment. ^ ' ♦ ^ 

The data io Table 26 show that 'there was an overall decrease over 
the year in the percent of clients expressing a generally favorable 
attitude toward the wel fare department and system. Most clients con- 
tinued to feel that welfare support- 1 evel s were inadequate and: that 
welfare department workers did not real 1 y understand their problems. 
While changes were slight on both of these items, there was a greater 
tendency in Group IV , than in the other groups, toward a more . nega.t i ve 
attitude. On other items, however the percent expressing approval of 
the welfare department increased more An Group \\l than in any o.ther 
group. On the last three items, chan^ges in Group II were in sharp 
contrast with those in Group IV. In Group II, there were substantial 
decreases in the percent who felt that the welfare department does not 
play favorites and in. the percent who agreed that the welfare depart- 
^ment tries to help anyone who really . needs help. 

Clients were also asked at each time period whether they felt 
that being on welfare mad^ any difference, either positively or nega- 
tively, to other people with whom they associated. Table 27 shows 
that there were suggest i ve, though not statistically significant, dif- 
ferences among the groups in'changes between Time ^1 and Time #2. In 
Group IV, there was an increase in the percent who felt that their 
welfare status made a difference to the i r reTat i v/es , while in Groups II 
and III there was a decrease. There were also decreases in Group II In 
the percent who thought this status made § difference to grocery* store 
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Table 25. 



Change 




in att i tudes Howard welfare c 



rents 



A tt i tude I terns 



Group I 
Cont rol 
Group 



Group I L 
Tra i n i ng 
Sr Income 



Group I I I 

Special 

Services 



Group IV 
Income 
Only 
(N=^8) 



D t saqrees that "there are too 
many people receiving welfare 
who should be working" 

Time ^^1 ^ 16. 1 

Time ^2 28.6 
Change 



12.5 



Agrees that 'Mn general^most 
people getting welfare try to 
find jobs so that they can 
support themsel ves" 

Time #1 

Time #2 

Change 

Disagrees that "most people, 
on we 1 fare coul d eas i 1 y ,get 
along if their welfare nfoney 
were stopped" 

T i me # 1 

Time #2 

Change 



78.6 
8i^ 
7.1 



89.3 
• 80.^ 
- 8.9 



Scores high on scale of 
sympathy for welfare clients" 

Time #1 91.0 
Time #2 i 92.8 

Change _ 1 . 8 



22.6 
22.6 



9^ 

- 3.2 



67.7 
80,6 

12.9 



87.0 
87.0 



Percent 



23.9 



6.5 



89. 1 



97'. 8 
86^ 
-10.9 



95.6 



27. 1 
25.0 
- 2.1 



77.1 
18.7 



89.6 
89.6 



95.8 
100.0 
i+.2 



"Scale scores 0 and 1 on scale'7ormed by the 3 it^ms above. 
Coefficient of Reproducibility: t'=0.97; t2=0.98. 

* . * 

owners and the percent who thought this made a difference to landlords 
(with both of whom they h"ad regular dealings), but an increase in the 
pertent who felt that it made a difference to other store owners (with 
whom, perhaps, they had le'ss frequent contacts). These changes in 
Group M, while involving a small number of clients, are consistent with 
the dual roles played by members of this group during the year: they 
were both employed persons and welfare recipients. 

Among Group I I I members, there were increases in percents who thought 
their welfare status made a difference to grocers and to landlords, 
respectively, but no change in the percent who thought It made a dif- 
ference to other store owners. There is some evidence, though not 
documented systematically in thesis data, that clientis felt that their 

5.8 
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Table 26, Change in attitudes toward the "welfare department 



Attitude Items 



G roup I 
Cont rol 
G roup 
(N=56) 



Group II 
Tra i n i ng 
6- Income 
(N=31) 



Group I I I 
Spec i a 1 
Serv ices 
(N=46) 



Group IV 
I ncome 
Onl y 
(N=A8) 



Disagrees that "one of the 
main troubles with welfare 
is that it doesn't give 
enough money to get along on" 

Time #1 7. 1 

Time #2 7.1 
Change, 

P i saqrees that "liiost of the 
people in the welfare depart- 
ment do not undersf^and our 
problems" \^ 

Time #r . 21 

Time #2 16.0 
Change - 5.^ 

■ 0 ■' 

Agrees that "the welfare 
department treits everyone 
the same and does not play 
favorites':' 



3.2 

6.5 



29.0 
3. -3 



Percent 



2.2 
i+.3 



15.2 
26. M 
10.9 



8.3 
2.1 
6.2 



12 
_8 



5 



Time #1 , 


^9.9 


58.1 


50.0 


50.0 


Time #2 


55.^ 


35.5 


58.7 


70,8 


Change 


5.5 


-22.6 ■■ 


8.7 


20.8 



Agrees that "the welfare 
department tries to help 
anyone 'who * real 1 y needs 
help" 

Time #1 78.6 
Time #2 73.2 
Change " - 5 . ^ 

Agrees that "caseworkers 

really help'people solve 

their problems" 

Time #1 67.9 
Time #2 73.2 
Chfinge 5.3 

Scores high on scale of 

positive evaluation of 

welfare department"" 

Time #1 7^.9 
Time #2 ' 73. 1 

Change -1.8 



80,6 
-19.3 



.87.1 
80.6 
- 6.5 



77' 
61 



9.7, 



73.9 

67. g 

■ 6.5 



56.5 
67. k 

;io.9 



78.2 
6Z^ 
-10.9 



58. 
81 
25. 



56 

23. 
23 



.2 

2 



.0 



83 

11 
-ID 



.3 



"Chi square significant. See Footnote, Table 3. 
""•Scores 0-2 on scale formed by the 5yi terns above, 
Reproducibility: t1=0.96; t2=0.95. \ 
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Coefficient of 




increased incomes, etc. from the program supplements made^them appear as 
better credit ri sks, particularly In the eyes of landlords and grocery 
store owners,' In Group IV, there was an increase in the percent who felt 
that their welfare status made a difference with reference to each of the 
four groups of relevant others. 



Table 27. Change in perceptions 
one's welfare status 



of others' 



react ions to 



Othe rs/Op i n i ons 



Group I 
Control 
G roup 



G roup I I Group III Group IV 



Tra i h i ng 
Er Income 
(N=31) 



Spec i al 
Serv i chs 



I ncome 
Only 



Makes a difference to 
re Va t i ves 

Time #1 

Time #2 ■ 

Change 



IA.3 
19.6 
5.3 



19.^4 

■12.9 



Percent - 



17.^ 
10,9 
■ 6.5 



k.2 
22.9 



Makes a 
grocery^ 



difference 
store owne 



Time #1 
Ti me #2 
Change 



to 



57.1 
■ 3.5 



ek.s 

61 .3 
- 3.2 



h7.8- 
6CU6. 
21 .8 



37.5 
^5.8 



Makes a difference 
Other store owners 
* Time #1 
jTi me #2 
Change 

Makes' a difference 
landlords 



to 



to. 



Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



8.8 



35.7 
51 .8 
1 6 : 1 



58.1 
9.7 



V 



70.9* 

- e.h 



5^4.3 



30. i* 

16^ 

26«1 



27.1 
25.0 



27.1 
^5.8 

18.7 



In summary, these data on the clients' or i entat i ons toward welfare 
show that (1) there was a continuation over the year of the clients' 
general attitude of sympathy toward wel f are Vec ip i ents , (2) there was a 
reduction In the percent- express i ng favorable attitudes toward the wel- 
fare department, although the majority of clients remained favorable, and 
(3) with the exception of Group I.I, there was an increase in the percentage 
of clients who saw their welfare status as making some difference in their' 
relationships with others. In general, the p rogram .groups changed in much 
the same ways as- did the control grqyp. 



1 . See Singh,. 02.. c i t . 
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^The clients were also asked to<express their agreement c% disagree- 
ment'' with a number of statements reflecting attitudes toward life and 
social relations . in general. Among these were sets of statements which 
have been treated in previous studies as indicators of power 1 essness , 
isolation, and normlessness three components of what has been called 
alienation.' Using the* Guttman technique, cummulative scales were developed 
from the data measuring the powerlessness and isolation components. Changes 
In scores on the^ scales and on the items compri s i ng them between Time #1 
and Time #2 are shown in Tablets 28 and 29. Responses to other items, 
including those on normlessne.^s which did not scale at either time period, 
are shown in Table 30. 



'Table 28. Change in attitudes expres^sing powerlessness 



? 



Attitude Items 



Group I 
Control 
"t^ruup 
(N=56) ' (N=:31) 



G roup I I G roup I I I 
Trai ni ng Spec ial 
Z- Tncorne ^~ ^ 



Group IV 
I ncome 



"Services 
(N=^6) 



Only 
(N=^8) 



D i saqrees that "there is 
little we can do to keep 
prices from going higher" 

Time #1 

Time ^1 

Change 

D i saqrees that "there is 
very little we can do to 
mal<e sure of permanent 
world peace" 

Time i^l 

Time /^2 

Qhange 

Pi saqrees that "there are 
a few powerful people who 
run everything around here 
and there is not much the 
little guy can do a-bout it" 

Time /^l 

Time 

Change 



id. 

7.1 



16.1 
10.7 



10.7 
3.6 



6.5 
6.5 



9.7 
12.9 
3.2 



Percent 



1.1 
1.1 



6.5 
8.7 



2.2 



h.l 
h.l 



1i+.'6 
22.9 
8.3 



12.5 
• 2.1 



"Five alternative responses were allowed: strongly disagree, 

disagree, uncertain, agree and strongly agree. For purposes of analysis 

and presentat ion, s t rongi y disagree and disagree were combined as were 
agree and strongly agree. ,'• 

I, See Melvin Seemar, "On the Meaning of Alienation," Ame rican 
Sociol ogical Revie w, Ik (December 1959), 783-791, SJngh, o£. c i t . . and 
Kaufman, Wilkinson and Cole, 0£. c i t . 

<■ - . 
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Table 28, Continued , 



Atti tud^ I terns 



Group I 
Cont rol 
G roup 
(N-56) 



Group I I 
Trai n i ng 
S Income 
(N-3]) 



Group I I I 
Special 
Serv ices 
(N=^6) 



Group (V 
I ncome 

(N=^) 



Pi saqrees ' that '"more and 
more I feel helpless about 
what goes on around me" 

Time #1 
•C Time #2 

fhange 

Agrees that "people 1 i.ke 
joayL Self r a n --chan ge wh a^U-s-- 
happening ground, here ir 
we speak up" 

Time #1 

Ti me #2 

Change 



16.4 

3!6" 



57.1 
7.2 



3,2 
6.5 



ii 



Percent 



26. 1 
11^ 



2..2, 



65.2 
69.6 



16.6 

2.0 



56.2 



Agrees that "each of us 
can do a lot to improve 
what people think of our 
county" 

Time #1 
Time ffl 
Change 



73.2 
10.7 



83.9 

93-S 



60.9 
8t4.8 

23.9 



r 



79.2 

8iA 

6., 2 



Score s 
power] 




28.5 
2.3- 



1 2.9 
16.1 
3.2 



21 



6.5 



31.2 
2^4.9 
-.6.3 



"Scores 0,1,2 on scale formed by 6 items above (reverse scoring) 
Coefficient of Reproducibility: t'=0.92, t2=0„92. 



Powerlessness refers to a subjective feeling of inabi-lity to control 
one's fate or to influence de«M s ion-maki ng processes in the community or 
society. The scale scores, shown as the final item in Table 28, indi- 
cate that there was only a small concentration of clients at either time- 
period. along the "less-alienated" end of the scale.' A majority of the 
clients expressed strong feelings of powerlessness at both time periods. 
There were no statistically significant differences among program groups 
relative to the control group on changes from Time ^1 to Time //2 in 
powerlessness responses. 

♦ 

Eolation responses, which presumably reflect a feeling' of being 
o-ut of touch with others, are shown in Table 29. As with the power l^ess- 
ness me'asure, there were no statistically significant differences among 
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changes in the groups. Respondents were somewhat less clustered in the 
more isolated scale-score categories than was the ca^ with powerless- 
n^ss. In the control group and in Group 1^, there welNe increases over 
^hc ye^r in the percent of clients scoring on the 1 ess^l i enated end of 
the scale. The percent of less alienated scores decreased, however, in 
y8T^ps 1 1 and III., 

• ■ ' . : ^ . 

Table 29. Change in attitudes expressing isolation 



Attitude I terns 



Group I 
Control 
Group 



Group || . Group I I I Group IV 



Training 
& Income 



Special 
Servi ces' 
(N=^6) 



Disac H^es— that— ^4^e4^ e a re 



Per<:ent 



I ncome 

Only 

(n48) 



not very many people you 
can depend on" 

Time #1 

Time #2. 
. Change 



8.9 
'3.5 



16.1 
12.9 
• 3.2 



8.7 



6.2 
^.2 
2.0 



Pi saqrees that "sometbmes 
I feel all al one i n the 
world" 

Time #1 
Time #2 
P\ Change 



16. 1 
16. 1 



29.0 

120. 
3.3 



23.9 
HO 



16.7 
29.2 
12.5 



Disagrees that "most people 
feel lonely a lot of the 
time" 

Time #1 
Time #2 
Change 



/ 



17.9 

iiiO. 
3.6 



9.7 
16. 1 



8.7 
HO 
^♦.3 



20.8 
16.6 
■ k>2 



Agrees that "real friends 
are as easy as ever to^ 
fin^l" 

Time #1 
^ Time #«2 

Change ^ 



30 
IZ. 



o 



7.1 



h8.k 
- 9.7 



23.9 
21.7 
- 1.2 



29. 
15. 



6.2 



Agrees that "the 
i n wh i ch we 1 i ve 

, f r iendl y p 1-ace" 
Time #1 
Time #2 

Change 
»• 



wor 1 d 
is a 



7'*.9 
69.6 

- 5.7 



61. > 
6U.5 
3.2 



5i*.3 
i2J_ 
■ 2.1 



•75.0 
70.8 
■ U.2 
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table 19. Continued 



Attitude I terns 



Grooup I G roup I I Group I I I 

Control Tra i n i ng Spec i a 1 

Group 6- I ncome Service? 

(N=56) (N=3n iU^kG) 



- - - Percent 



Group IV 
I ncome ^, ^ 
Only 
(N^^8) 



Agrees that "people are just 
natwrally friendly and help- 
ful" 

Time #1 . 
Time #2 " 
Change 

Agrees that "one can a. 1 ways 
find fri e nd s — i n>he acts in — 



71. 
66.1 
■ 5.3 



a friendly way 
Time #1 
Time #2 . 
Change 

Scores 1 ow on sdale of 
isolation" 

Time #1 

Time #2 

Change 



87.5 
- 8.9 



i*8.1 

i8^ 
10.8 



70.9 
58.1 
-12.8 



90.3 

■21^ 

3.2 



6i*.5 
51.6 
-12.9 



58.7 
50.0 
■ 8.7 



97.8 

- 



52'. 1 
22.9 



93.7 
■ 6.2 



58.3 
62.4 
if.l 



"Scores 0,1,2,3 on scale formed by 7 i tems 'above (reverse scoring) 
Coefficient of Reproducibi 1 ity: t' =0 . 92 ; t2=0. 91 . 



The remaining items 
variety of attitudes all 
alienation. Most of the 
measures of normlessness 
phenomenon, normlessness 
ire not being followed. 




in this set, 'Shown in Table 30, reflect a^ 
of, which have to do at least indirectly with 
items in this grouping have been included in 
used in previous studies. As a subjective 
refers to a feeling that the rules of society 
.e. that in the mainstream of life desirable 
Is are being attained th rough - i 1 1 eg i t i mate means . Failure of these 
itell^to form a cumulative scale in the present , study probably resulted 
from the wording of items not being geared to the subculture under study. 

c 

Tatcen as single item indicators, the responses and changes shown 
in Table^ 30 reflect a picture similar to that shown 4n Tables 28 and 29. 
There were few significant differences among groups in patterns of 
change, but a number of interesting shifts in^entiment. Significant 
differences were noted in changes in responses on three items about 
politTcs and'one about picket-lines, neither of which had immediate 
meaning to many of the clients/" One interesting shift was the reduction 
in all groups in the percent of clients disagreeing with the assertion 
that lying is necessary to get and hold a good job. There was an 
increase at Time #2 in Groups I, 11, and IV in the'^percent who indicated 
that they had considered moving during the previous year, but no change 
on tftis in Group III. The number who gave this re/pohse, however, was 
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Table 30. Change In selected attitudes toward society 



Group I Group I I Group I I I Group IV 



Att i tude I terns 



Control 
G roup 



Train ing 
& Income 
(N=31) 



(pec i a1 
Servi ces 
(N=^6) 



I ncome 
Only 



Percent 



D i saqrees that "to get a 
job promotion, you've 



to get 
boss'* 



i n good wi th the 



Time # 1 
Time #2 
Change 




1.2.9 
22.6 



15.2 
3^.8 
19.6 



D i saqrees that "to get a 
good paying job, you have 
to lie a 1 i ttle about 
yourself and what you can 
do" 

Time* #1 
Time #2 

Change ' 

D i saqrees that "if you 
,want a government job, 
having pull 3i^d kr^Qwing 
somebody are. more impor- 
tant than abij i ty" 

Time #1 

Time #2 

Change 

D i saqrees that "in order 
to get elected to public 
office, a candidate has _ 
to make promises he knows 
he won ' t keep" 

Time #1 
^ Time #2 

Change ' * 

D I saqrees ^at'"the people 
who , run our government m,ust 
keep a lot of things quiet 
^if they want to stay in . 
office" 

Time #1 ^- 
Time'#2 ^ 



-17.9 



26.8 
30.^ 
3.6 



35.7 
28.6 

- 7.1 



7.1 
10.7 
3.6 



58.1 
^1 .9 
-16.2 



22.6 
25.8 
3.2^-^ 



25.8 
-19.3 



63.0 




39.1 
26.1 
-13.0 



10, 
10. 



33.3' 
33.3 



eo.h 
ks.s 



k3.S 
-10. 



60. 

-27.1''- 



10.it 
2.1 
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Table 30. Continued 



Group I Group I I G roup I I \ Group IV 



Attitude Items 



Control 
G roup 
(N=56) 



Train ing 
& Income 
(N=31) 



Spec i a1 
Services 



Income ^ 
Only 



Pi saqrees that '"yo'J can't 
be a success in bus i rtess 
and pol i t i cs wi thout . taki ng 
advantage of people" 
•Time #1 

Time #2 

Change 



39.3 
7.1 



Pi saqrees that "in order, to 
make a lot of money a sales- 
man must use "high-pressure" 
salesmanship" 
Time #1 

Time #2 ^ 
Chahge 



A 



32. !■ 
26.8 
- 5.3 



Pi saqrees that "if a strike 
is going to work, you have, 
to stop people from crossing 
the picket-line, even if 
somebody gets baj^ly hurt" 
Time #1 y 
■ Time #2 ^ \ 
Change 

Pi saqrees that , " I don ' t 
""'get to see my friends 

as. often as I !d>'re31 ly 
-1 ike" 

T ime # 1 
Time #2 
Change 

Pi saqrees that "people 
don't ask me to do things 
with them as often as I'd 
like" * " ' 

Time #1* 

Time #2 

Change 

Have considered moving 

in past year 
] Time #l) 

^ , Time ^2 

Change 



23.2 
■ 8.'9 



16. 1 
-10.7 



25.0 

12^ 

■12.5 



8.9 
9.0 



.- - Percent - - 



itl.9 ^7.8 
32.3 6i^ 



9.6 



25.8 

5iK8. 
29.0 



6.5 
12.9 



6.5 



12.9 
- 6.5 



16.1 
2£.6 
6.5 



17.M 



iit'3.5 
10-.8 



30.it 
-10.-8 



30.it 
26. 1 
■it. 3 



10.9 
10.9 



56.2 
60.it 
it. 2 



52-. 1 



27^..1 
22.9 
■ it. 2 



29. 

27; 



- 2.1 



33.3 
20.8 

-12.5 



6.3 
18.8 
12.5 



"Chi squares significant. See Footnote, Table 3. 
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very smal 1 . 
population. 



As indicated earlier, this was a res i dent i ^1 1 y stable 



Careful examination of the data On alienation responses reveals 
that there was in fact a great deal of change over the year with a 
sizeable, grouping of respondents becoming more alienated and another 
^grouping becoming less ^1 ienated. ' Apparently, however, these changes 
occurred independently of the program input-output dynamics of central 
interest to this study. 

'-Table 31 shows the percent of .clients at Time ^2 who expressed 
sati Sif ac t ion with serv i ces , f ac i 1 i t i es and other characteristics of their 
communities. The overall finding was that a large percentage of the 
clients expressed themselves as being satisfied withinost items mentioned.. 
Where there were s-i.gn i f i cant differences from the control group, it was in 
cases wheP«L a' smal ler percent in a program^ grdup than in the/ycor>trol 
group expressed themselves as isatisfigd." This was the case With Group 111 
"on stores'and shopping opportun i t i es. wi th Group IV on friendliness of 
people, and with Groups 111 and IV on job opportunities. Among the pro- 
gram groups^ Group IJU-t^d the most cons^i stent 1 y high- percentage of clients 
e)^ressing satisfaction. 

. ■ ■ • 1 

Table 31. Satisfaction with community characteristics 



Charajrter isties 


. Group 1 
Con t rol 
Group 
(N=56) 


Group 1 1 
Trai n ing 
& Income 
(N=31) 


Group - ill 
Spec i a 1 
Services 


Group IV 
1 ncome 
OnlV 
(N=t48) 




> 


- - - Percent Satisfied 




Hous i nq 


71. 


77. k , 


58.7 - 


52.1 


\ 






V 




VSto.res and shopping 


82.1 


87.1 • 


65.2-'- 


56.2 


School s 


'98.2 


93.5 


'91.3 


97.9 ' 


Safety i n streets 


82.1 


7'*.2 


76.1- 


70,8 


Churches 


98.2 


96.8 


97.8 


97.9 


Friendliness of people 


100.0 ' 


90.3 


91.3 


89.6-.V • 


Job opportunities 


50.0 


70.9. 


28.3->- 


.20.8-'-- 



'Chi squares significant. 
1 . S! ngh , op., c i t . / 



See Footnote, Table 3. 
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CHAPTER in 
CONCLUSIONS 



Summary of Findings - 

Tlje purpose of the study was to evaluate the differential 
influence of the program variables on both shtfrt and long-range 
indicators of cl i ent movement toward economic self-sufficiency and 
improved functi^oning in society. The three program concepts-- 
training and income, special services, and income only — were to be 
evaluated through comparison with a control group in a before-after 
experimental design. B'ecatise this was a field study involving coop-^ 
^eration wj th a ^ate f>tij||jlj|^ we 1 f a re department and touching the lives 
of real clients and the M^^ami 1 ies , several deviations frbm the strict 
exper ippental design were necessary. The finding's thus provide not a 
concl us i ve -test but' rather a general indication of the consequences of^ 
the program. concepts . 



From a narrow statisti^:al standpoint, the study was ^aFl e to 
reveal no significanyt pattern of differences among the groups in 
changes resul t i ng from the program variableis. The small number of 
significant chi square values might themselves have resulted from\ 
chance factors operating among such a large number of tests as werey 
performed . - . 



^ From a more positive perspective, the findings of the study can 
be of value in indicating what has happened over the short run in at 
least one case. Short of statistical generalization, it may>^e 
largued that- many of the problems and findings of this sLuflHy would be 
r'ep 1 i cated i n othe r field trials and applications of^ tho^rogram 
concepts. Further, the minute changes and suggested patterns which 
form the maffi. body^ of findings of the study can be of value as a bas&^ 
for comparison with the. results of future studies. 

^ Findings regarding the three major categories ^f varPables may be 
summarized as fol lows: ^ ^ 

Financial Status measures varied^Vl'i ght^y from Time #1 to Time #2 
in ways' consistent with the program, variables. fn some cases, changes 
could be related directly to the program inputs. Such changes as the 
increase in percent employed ^n Group II (the Title M training and 
income group), which resulted directly from a program inputs are more 
appropriately interpreted as program outputs than as indicators of 
long-range outcome^. There was a reduction iri Group III (the H15 
special service group) and in Group IV (the 1115 income-only group) in 
the percent employed at the time of' the interview, and \:here were 
increases during the year in t h^se^_twiu.gxoij p s in the percents who had 
been looking for work. 
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A smaller proportion of the clients in Group IV than in the other 
groups moved off of welfare or into jobs paying moderate incomes 
during the year. This was consistent with the increased jncome 
acquired-^y this group through the program supplements. 

Groups II and IV, both of which rece i v^d- i ncreased income as a 
program input, differed signi.fi cant 1 y from tRV control group in percent 
perceiving increases in the ava i 1 abi 1 i ty of resources to meet their 
needs. Significant increases in Group I I T were noted only on items 
such as clothing and medical and dental care which were included in \ 
the, special services provided under the 1115 program. Much of the ) 
iQx:reas,e in income in Groups II and IV was apparently used to cover 
tb^ family food needs and clothing costs. There were decreases in 
tnese groups in percents spending more than $10 a month on several 
other itemsjs Irv Group Ml, the percent spending the indicated amounts 
in the previous month decreased on all but one item, reflecting in 
part the availability of special services to this group which covered 
some of the more expensive needs. Percent allocations of family 
incomes for various items were relatively steady over the year with 
the slight changes reflecting program inputs. There was an increase 
in Group 1!' in the percent in debt $25 or more, while there were 
decreases in the other groups on this variable. ' " 

Li fe style measures were also related, th«rtjgh less directly, to 
the short-range effects of program inputs. Improvements in housing 
status and condition were noted in Group II. In Groups- Ml and IV, 
there were decreases in the percents with houses rated as clean and 
yards rated as neat by th6 interviewers. In Group I I I, there was a 
decrease in the percent of clients scoring in the upper ranks on the 
level -of-1 iving scale whHe i ncreases' were s^n in the other groups. 

There was no significant pattern of differences among the groups 
at Time //2 percent of families eating selected foods regularly or 
in other food habits and practices. There was a tendency for the 
program groups to report eating selected foods more often than in the 
control group. The percent in Group III eating foods in five or more 
of the seven basic food categories du)ring the_4:va4if-days preceeding the 
Time //2 interview was greater than in the offW^fi«two groups but was 
nearly matched by the percent in the control group. 

As expected, a greater percent of the clients in Group Ml fhan 
In the other groups had received med i caj^^nd/or dental treatment during 
the year. The percent receiving medfcal and/or dental service was ^ 
less in Group IV, than in the other program groups ,thoufch s t i 1 1' g rea ter 
than in the control group. V 

Changes in social part i ci pa t i on -pa t terns occurred in all groups 
with the major shift being from almost exclusive religious involvements 
to an increased percent' of cl N^ts involved ^jpn one or more- secular 
organizations. The greatest change among the program groups in this 
regard was in Group III, but the control group changed even more. 
There was also an increase in all groups in the percent .engaged in 
*lei sure-t Tme activities during the previous months, with the percent 
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Incre^ing more in the program groups than in the control group and 
more in Groups III and I V than in Group II. ^ 

Personal orter^tation measures revealed substantial changes over 
the one-year period, but these could be linked to the program variables 
In only a few cases. There was a gene/al decline in the level of 
performance on a nonverbal ability test, probably reflecting a change 
In attitudes; but this change was more or less constant across the 
four groups. Likewise, changes In aspirations and expectations for 
Self and for one's child occurred during the year, but were not clearly 
related to the program variables. There was in Group II a somewhat 
greater Increase than in the other groups In the percent aspl ring to 
white collar occupations for their child. and In the percent expecting 
their child to attain this level, T^e increases In percent aspl ring 
to a white coljar occupation for their child and percent aspiring to 
college graduation for their child were relatively large In Group III, 
but were not matched In this group by Increases in the percent 
expecting tKel r child to attain these ends. 

Between the two mterviews there was a decrease In the percent of 
clients willing to accept a job under selected conditions of hardship 
and incon\/enlence. The greatest decrease was In Group II. In Groups 
III and I V, there was an increase In the percent wi 1 1 i ng to accept the 
job under several of the conditions. There was also a general decrease 
In the percent willing to accept a job paying little more than welfare.' 
Again the greatest decrease was In Group II. 

There was little change in attitudes toward welfare clients. 
Most clients continued to have sympathetic attitudes toward persons in 
this status. In all groups, there was a slight decrease In percent 
holding a favorable attitude toward the welfare agency. On the 
at^tude items op which the greatest changes occurred, there were 
contrasting patterns In Groups II and IV. Group II decreased In 
percent favoc^ble to the agency while Group IV Increased. In addition, 
there was a decrease in Group II but an increase In each of the other 
three groups In the percent who felt that their welfare status made a 
difference in their relationships with others. 

On measures of pow^r lessness, isolation and other "feelings of 
alienation, there were few changes which could be related to the 
program v3r<abl^es. There was a tendency, though not pronounced, for 
the percent of Group II clients giving more a 1 I enated responses to 
Increase while this percent decreased In Groups III and IV. But to 
the contrary, there was a slightly greater tendency for Group II 
clients than for those In Groups III and I V to express themselves as 
satisfied with selected community characteristics at Time #2. Changes 
In outlook of the clients apparently occurred more or less Independently 
* of the program variables. 

* Group Comparisons 

The findings and their Implications may be more clearly Indicated 
by considering the major pattern of changes which, preval led In each 
of the groups, 
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Group I: Control Group 

It would appear *^rom the above that experience with^the program 
variables constituted only one of a number of influential forces in the 
lives of the clients in Groups II, 111, and IV during the year. There 
were changes common to members of these groups and, presumably, to the 
larger population of AFDC recipients. The changes occurring in 
Group I, the members of which were never identified to the program . 
staff, should be more or less representative of these commonalities. 

The economic status of the control group members remained very 
low with only a slight increase in percent employed and earning more 
than 50e an hour. With increased living costs due to inflation, 
clients in this group tended to perceive of themselves as becoming 
worse of f economical 1 y with the passage of time. They made relatively 
minor changes in budgeting patterns durin.g the year, but fewer reported 
spending the benchmark amounts for selected items at Time ^2 than at 
Time'//1. 

jhere was a slight Improvement in housing status in this group, 
but not enough to overcome the prevai 1 ing conditions of housing 
inadequacy and poverty of material possessions. Foods of the various 
sorts considered in tTi^Time HI survey were eaten with less frequency 
in the control group ttnan in the program groups, and medical and 
dental services were Infrequently used. The major shift which 
occurred during the year f rom excl us 1 vel y religious to some secular 
participation was seen clearly in this group, and there was an increase 
in leisure-time activities. 

There was a tendency in the control group for occupational 
aspirations and expectations, for self and child, to converge while 
rising only slightly. Educational aspirations for one's child went up 
greatly. The percent wi 1 1 i ng to undergo hardships to get a job 
paying $3^0 to $400 a month decreased during the year as did the 
percent preferring a job over welfare when the job paid little more. . 
Attitudes toward welfare clients remained sympathetic, and the percent 
with favorable attitudes toward the welfare department decreased on-ly 
slightly. There was an increase in the percent who^thought that being 
on welfare made a difference to others. While remaining at a fairly 
high level, the percent of clients in Group I expressing alienated 
attitudes decreased somewhat during the year. Among the four groups, 
the control group included the greatest percent of members who- 
expressed satisfaction with various community characteristics. 

Group II: Title V Training S Income 

It was noted in Chapter I that for Group II the level of financial 
input was higher than that for Group III and nearly the same as that ^ 
for IV. As the. only program group in Attala County, it is also 
possible that these clients received more individualized attention 
from the caseworker. These clients, unlike the others, were subjected 
during the year to thb dual role*^of employee and welfare client. The 
changes in their responses from Time //I to Time ill in many ways reflect 
these unique program outputs. 
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The f inanciai^status of this group increased as did' its feeling of 
economic well-being and its wi 1 1 i ngness, f or example, to go into debt. 
Improved housing status and increased level of living accompanied 
increased income. Contrary to the pattern of other groups, there was 
a decrease in participation in various leisure-time activities. 

Accompanying these were interesting soci a I- psycho logical changes . 
There was an apparent trend in Group II for clients to become much 
more selective in the i r '^r i en tat i ons toward work and upward social 
mobility. Aspirations for their children tended to go up, but the 
pe.rcent willing to undergo various inconveniences to get a job paying^ 
$300 to $^00 a month decreased as did the percent preferring'a job 
oyer welfare, unless the job paid over $50 a month more. • There was a 
tendency for Group II clients to become more critical of welfare and 
a slight increase in the percent expressing feelings -of alienation. 

The evidence is clear that Group il members had a significant 
economic and socia I exper i ence as a result of the program variables 
and that this experience was, at the time of the follow-up interview, 
having influence in a number of areas of the clients' lives. 
Responses in Group II appear to have been more strongly affected by 
the program variables than were those in either of the other program 
groups . 

Group III: 1115 Special Services 

Influence of the program variables appeared to have been 
restricted to fewer areas of the lives of the Group III members than 
was found for Group II members. On a number of vari abl es , Vhanges 
in Group III were more like those in the control group than in the 
other program groups.'" This was the case with measure of financial 
status and of feelings about ,the adequacy of resources to meet ^ 
family needs. Except in those items where needs had been served by 
program inputs, such as medical and dental treatment and clothing, 
the clients in Group III tended to see their economic status as 
remaining constant or declining during the year. The percent spending 
$40 or more for food in the previous month, as an example, was 
reduced by one-third in this group while it increased in Groups II 
and IV. 

While there was some reallocation in Group III of funds formerly 
used for items being provided through the special program, this 
affected the overall budgeting pattern of these families in only a 
minor way. In most cases, the special services provided through the 
1115 pr'ogram did not free money which had previously been spent by 
the clients to meet thes^ needs. In many cases, the needs were not- 
being met prior to initiation of the special services program. 

The relative absence of new financial inputs in this group was 
likelya major factor in the reduction in the percent of clients in 
debt, in the percent living in ''clean'' houses with "neat" yards and 
in the percent goring above the mid-point on the level of living 
index. As expected. Group III stood out among the others in percent 
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recei.ving medical and dental treatment during the year- The pattern 
of social participation Mn Group III was much like that in' Group I, 
hjJt Vftj^th Group III most pronounced among the program groups in the 
4wve toward secular par^t i &i pati on . ^ 

* jhe^att i tud^nal r'esponses and changes among Group III members 
'seemed td express & greater sense of frustration than Jn the other 
groups. TK^re was •a'.^X^ndency for them to increase th^i r aspi rations 
for theiV chi'ld's occupation and education but not to increase, and 
in some cases' to decrease, their expectati ons _that the^ child would' 
attain the desired levels. There was an iQx;rease in t<h\s group, 
contrasted with decreases in the^others, in percent willing to 
accept a job under conditions, of hardship. This group rad the greatest 
decrease in percent expressing a favorable attitude toward the welfare 
departfnent and increases in the percent expressi ng general f ee 1 i ngs.of 

^alienation. While the differences were slight in many of these cases 
and the danger of overgeneral i zati on is great, the pattern in Group III 

-was consistent with what might be expected in a group which conceived 
of itself as a special demonstration group but which did not acquire 
as a result any significant increase in economic resources. 

Group IV: 1 1 l^g^ Income Only 

With the exception of the required paj-ticipat ion in adult basic 
education classes and involvement in a few of the special classes 
organized in Madison County for the special services group, Group IV- 
received nothing more than a monthly income supplement. The average 
monthly income of these clients subsequently exceeded the averages 
in Groups I and III and was afSproximately the same as in Group II. 
Participatton in this program required the least commitment on the 
part of the clients, and there were no dropouts during the year. 

The percent employed and the percent making more than 50^ an 
hour decreased greatly in Group IV. It would appear that the clients 
moved away from low-paying jobs and became more selective when they 
had the back-up support of the income supplements. They, as did 
clients in Group II, conceived of themselves as having more money 
available to meet their needs. There were statistically significant 
Increases in this group in percent spendi ng $50 or more per month 
for food, percent spending $20 or more per month for rent, percent 
'spending $10 or more per month for medical treatment and percent^ 
spending $10 or more per month for clothing. There was a reduction 
in this group in the percent in debt. 

Changes in housitig status and level of living in Group IV were 
generally in-line with those in the control group as were responses 
on family food Consumption patterns. The percent receiving the 
various medical and dental services during the year was less'in 
Group IV than in Group III, but exceeded the percent in the control 
group in every case and the percent in Group II in every case except 
one- The shift toward secular participation of Group IV members 
^ was nearly as great as that of Group III members- 
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There was a tendency, as in the control group, for aspirations 
and .expectations in Group IV to converge. There were significant 
increases in the percents of Group IV members wi^ljing to work at 
night, to work harder and to tak"^ on more r'lfr&fj^s ibi hi t ies to get a 
job paying $300 to $^00 a month, but no overall changfe in their 
scale scores on this item. Preference for a job over we 1 fare i ncreased 
in this group under the cond i t ions of the job paying .$50 or $100 a 
month more than welfare. As in the other groups, members of Group IV 
remained generally sympathetic toward welfare clients, and the 
percent with favorable attitudes toward the welfare department 
decreased. Feelings of powerlessness became slightly more widespread 
in this group* du ri ng the year, but there was a decrease in isolation 
scores. The smallest percents in this group of the four expressed 
satisfaction with community services and characte r i st i cs . 

Overa 11 Pi f f erences . ^ 

There is no way to say conclusively with this evidence which 
group among these took the greatest step toward becoming upwardly 
mobile. Perhaps none did; or perhaps they all did but in diffejrent 
ways. The greatest number of significantly d i fferent changes occurred 
in Group II, followed by Group IV. In Group 1 1 1, changes were generally 
restricted to areas of life/within which program inputs had had direct 
influence. Important changes occurred also in the control group 
during the year, and some of these were such as to raise at least the 
possi b i 1 i ty that program inputs might have had negative influence in 
some cases. 

The changes in Group II were costly, in terms of income supplements, 
cost of. instruction, and caseworker time and energy. There was also a 
problfem of getting clients to agree to participate in the Title V 
programs. The e:|pense of the special services prograyn for Group III 
was perhaps less per client, but the effect on family functioning 
was also less pervasive than in the other* groups. Most of the expense 
in the program for Group IV was concentrated in the income supple- 
ments. The results in Group IV were more clearly seen in immediate 
changes in 'family financial status than in style of life or personal 
or i entat i on . \^ 

One way to compare the groups is to speculate as to the effects 
of withdrawing the program inputs. There is some evidence that work 
experience and training in Group II was beginning by the time of the 
second interview to effect the degree of rationality in the clients' 
orientation toward work. At the same time, clients in this group 
came .to be* very dependent upon the caseworker for many of the things 
associated with their employment, including placement in the job 
itself.* There was , then in this groupt a tenuous mix of dependency 
support and independency training. 

In Group I I 1, there was less of an experience of momentarily 
elevated economic status, but there was at least a taste of a better 
life in the experience of having some of one's needs for s^lf and 
children met, in some cases for the first time-. Members df this 
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•group tended ^to "become more eager to work and more ambitious in their 
goals, especially in their goals for their children. But at the same 
time, there was a tendency for the Group III clients to become more 
frustrated and o^^imistic. Frustrated ambition might s^rve as a 
»'push'' towar^^xTpward mobility. On the;, other hand, it could be a 
block. " . • 

The immediate effect of program termination in Group IV, as in 
Gr-oup II, would be a substantial reduction in financial status. 
CUents in Group IV would lose less than those in Group I I in terms 
ot^aseworker services and traini ng-experience opportunities, but a 
little mor.e money; and perhaps this would be less frustrating. But 
Group IV members would not have had some of these experiences. Nor 
would they have had the directive guidance toward meeting medical, 
dental and other needs that was given to Group III. It appears . 
however, that in Group IV (and in Group II) the increased income' 
was used primarily'to meet) essential ""needs . 



Pol i cy Impl i cations 



Apart from the matter of endorsing one over the other of these 
program concepts, which would be inappropriate for obvious reasons 
in this study, there are a number of policy implications growing out^ 
of the demonstration project and t-Te evaluation data.. One is that 
substantial change in the status, 1 i f e sty les and personal orientations 
of welfare cl ients will require substantial inputs. There is ^ ^ 
apparently no cheap way to deal with the massive problem of moving a , 
family out of poverty. The inpi^s into tha- programs stud i ed , though 
great by comparison to usual levels of support for AFDC families, 
were small in absolute terms; and the resultant changes were also 
small. In neither of the program groups did the families even come 
close to being out of a condition of severe poverty. Throughout the 
datavthere is the suggestion that the program variables represente^ 
only one of several kinds of forces operating in the clients^^ livea^ 
From a middle-class perspective; the clients in the four groups' 
remained more alike than different, and more, like the poor than the 
non-poor. . * 

Yet even at the mi cro-1 ev^el , there appeared to be a linear 
tendency for increases in mobility potential to fiollow from increases 
i^n total Input. Level of input was the most predictive factor in the 
study. , 

A second implication is that programs aimed toward meeting the 
needs of children and toward facilitating the upward mobility of ' 
children of welfare clients should evoke imme(^iate pos i t i ve Responses . 
There was no indication that the mothers in either group were 
preparing thei r children for a life on welfare, al though many had 
doObts about whether thei r children could overcome major 5arri ers 
to success. ^ 
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While no reliable measures of short-range changes in child j 
behav! oj^were available for the study, it is, obvious from^^ number of^ 
tables that clients in all groups had great hopes for their children, 
and that this was heightened by the program variables in Groups II, 
III and IV. ♦ 

A third Im^pllcation has to do with the relationship between 
behavior modification and attitude change. More of the former was 
found In this study in response to the program variables. There 
were changes by many clients on measures of attitudes and*^ 
orientations, but In only a few cases did these changes differentiate 
among the groups. This would indicate that the changes in behavior 
brought ab'^ut by the program variables were not deep-seated — that 
self concepts, aspirations and attitudes were less affected than was 
behavior. Sustained inputs over a long period of time affecting 
many areas of life would likely be needed to have a sizable Impact 
at this social -psychologi cal level. At the same time; there Is a^policy 
question as to whether attitude change, which is apparently more ^ 
difficult to bring about, should be the focus of a publ i c wel fare 
program. Independence of attitudes might prove to b^an essential 
part of economic independence. \ 

A fourth policy impl i cat i on^ i s that mobility-inducing programs 
which deal only with the program resources of the individual tend to 
Ignore other major forc^ in the lives of wel fare^l i ents . The large 
number of measures in this study on which change variajices were not 
accounted for underlines the existence of these forces. Under field ♦ 
cpqditions,* experimental design can' rarely result In randomization of 
t\eke ~i^t ran eous fpictors. Consequently, there are unexplained 
Inf 1 uencV§/of a sociological', psychologi cal and phys i ol oginra I nature 
In the data. In the present study, for example, it wo^uld be difficult 
to overestimate, but impossible to assess exact I y, the influence'of 
such factors as the community stratification structure, the structure 
and role of the state andy county welfare departments, the occupational 
structure, In Mississippi and the South, and the stat$4S of blBck-^ 
^ Identity, civil-rights and we 1 f a re -r i ghts movements. Policy decisions 
must be made with knowledge of these factors as well as with 
information on the personal responses of clients to program inputs. 

A fifth implicatTOn has to do with the ethics of test- 
demonstration research on poverty and soc ia 1 mob M i ty . There is a 
tendency on the parU of both clients and caseworkers to -4;;espond ' to 
these programs wh1*TT they are in operation as xhbugh they were 
permanent features of the institutionalized welfare system. The 
clients are often In such abject poverty that caseworkers are highly 
motivated to make available to them whatever*<. benef i ts , however 
temporaryi, the demonstration program might afford. The ethical 
problem arises when such programs are termirfated. In the present 
study, the programs were ended ' severa 1 months after the Time H2 
survey, the program staff was disassembled and most of the clients 
frpm Groups II, Ml and I V were returned to j;heir former status. 
Speculations such^as those presented above that there might be long- - 
range benefits from having been in the programs .temporari 1 y remain 
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as little more than speculations. The strong alternative possibility 
is tTiat there was a frustrating let-down followed by regression and 
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